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90 cts. and $1.00. 
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33 North Second Street, Philad’a. : 


OOD INVESTMENTS SECURED ON FIRST 
Mortgages in Delaware County, Pa., one of 
the best districts adjacent to Philadelphia. 
CHARLES PALMER, Attorney-at-Law, 

No. 11 East Fifth St., Chester, Pa. 


UMMER BOARDERS WANTED.—PLEASANT 
rooms, high and healthy location, good water, 
a fine view of Schuylkill Valley from piazzas. 
Two squares from street —— connecting with all 
the mountain roads. Addre: 
MARTHA P. KALER, Reading, Pa. 
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MAPLE AVENUE NURSERIES, 
West CHESTER, - - PENNSYLVANIA. 








Philadelphia. 





Sinai Friends? Schoo, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
A first-class academ 7 and college preparatory school 
under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 

A liberal and extended course of study in mathe- 
matics, sciences, literature, Janguages, music, and 
drawing, besides thorough work in ail common 
school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 
Friends. Next term begins on Ninth Mo. 11, 1894. 

For circulars > 

—_— B. AMBLER, dela 


kintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Summer examinations for admission to Coll 
for year commencing Ninth Month 18, 1894, will 
held at the College, Sixth Month 8th and 9th, 1894. 
For particulars and catalogue, address, 


CHARLES Dg GARMO, Pn. D., President. 


George School, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. 


UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific, the Classical’ 
and the Literary ; chemical, physical, and biological 
laboratories ; manual trainin ng. Special care will 
be given to the moral and rel gious training of the 
pu by teachers who are concerned Friends. 

‘or circulars and other information, add: 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 
A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 


| —- courses preparing for admission to any college 
or 


rnishing a good business education. e 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 
on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and Perticuls address 
FRAN ILSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, Long Island. 
Between Sixth month 20th and inth — 10th. 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secre 
Glen Cove, Long Is d. 
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SWARTHMORE, PA. 
An Elementary and High School for Boarding 
and Day Pupils of both sexes. College preparatory. 
For Catalogue, address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enla: , and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Exc ent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
From Ni tly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 

= a Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 


ae, EAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, ¥. 


- WEST CHESTER (PA.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in 
the Unfted States. Ideal location. The best of 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equipments 
unequaled. Finest School Sa in America. 
And only $5.00 per wee 

G. «PHILIPS. Ph. D., Prin. 
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Quaker Poems 


A Collection of Verse relating to the Society of 
Friends, gathered from all sources, and 
edited with Introduction and Notes, by 
Chas. Francis Jenkins. 

About Sixty Poems on a great variety of sub- 
jects, from about fifty authors, illustrative of the 
principles of the Society—its history, personelle, 
associations, customs, etc. Permission has been 
obtained from the publishers to use selections 
from Whittier, Bayard Taylor, Holmes, Long- 
fellow ; while English poets are represented by 
Chas. Lamb, William Wordsworth, Robert 
Southey, William Howitt, Bernard Barton, and 
others. 

FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS, made ex- 
pressly for this book, some of which are original 
drawings, others are from paintings, photographs, 
and prints selected from the largest and best 
collections. Portrait of George Fox, from the 
painting by Sir Peter Lely ; also portraits of Wm. 
Penn, Whittier, John Bright, Jos. John Gurney, 


and of other well-known Friends to whom poems | 


refer. Also, pictures of many places of histori- 
cal interest referred to in the text. 


Brief Extracts from Extended Notices: 


From the London Friend. 

**No pains have been spared in getting up this 
volume, and in these days of many hasty produc- | 
tions, it is a relief to turn to unhurried work of this | 
kind, where the general get up is in harmony with 
the peaceful scenes depicted in poem and picture.” 


From the British Friend. 


| John Faber Miller, 


| 
| 


“LINSPAR” 


“Certain it is that this book, with its quaint illus- | 


trations, its subdued tint of color, its beautiful 
and ier 
detail, has given usa measure of that quiet con- 
tentment, that rest of spirit, which we have found 
in looking at, and listening to, one of those peaceful 
souls in whose face the dove visibly broods, and 
whose speech rather interprets than breaks the sil- 
ence of the meeting before God.”’ 


From the Sunday School Times. 


“In this beautifully printed and handsomely 
bound volume, Mr. Jenkins presents to us the win- 
some and poetical aspects of Quakerism.” 


From the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


‘* This attractive volume may well be commended 
alike to Friends themselves, to all who have heredi- 


rint | 
r,and its perfection in all the niceties of | 


tary interest in them, and to those who love good | 


and well executed illustrations. .... It is 
pleasant to find that the Friends of our own day can 
thus pay tribute of respect and affection for their 
historic characters and places, and 
outside an ee . see what Quakers of the 
past were, and how much their influence has done 
to make us better ”’ 


From J. B. Braithwaite. 
“Tt seems to me a well chosen and judicious selec- 


ve the world 


orites from Whittier, Bernard Barton, Amelia Opie.” 
—(Extracts from a long letter.) 


From ovutys Noble Armitage in the 
ndon Friend. 


(Extracts from a long letter.) 


“We must regard it rather as a history in verse 


than asa collection of the best work of, or about, 
Friends. We gain a series of sketches and human 
documents depicting almost every phase of Quaker 
life, ways, and thought, which, interpreted as they 
are by a profusion of quaint and charming illustra- 
tions, will prove of deep and permanent value to 
every student of Quakerism and its influence on the 
world outside its own burders.” 


From the Friends’ Review. 


“ A successful attempt to ane on the best | 
oc: 


of the poems on the — les. ities, and per- 
sonelle of the Society Friends, written by 
Friends and others. The editor's Introduction is 
interesting and valuable, as the facts there given 
are not generally known. Much credit is due the 
publishers for having produced a book in every re- 
spect worthy the sublet. The illustrations deserve 
especial notice.’ 

Nearly 300 pages, large 12mo., well printed 
en good paper, neatly bound in cloth, gold 
lettering and design, 8200. Will be sent, | 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


SAMPLE PAGES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., 
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S.-W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., Phila. | 
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QSED IN HOSPITALS. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CIN’TI. 


Jo PURE #7 








a 


509 SwEDE STREET, 
NORRISTOWN, Pa. 
seer enee 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia 


Counties. 


Our Specialty. 


For Vestibules, Bath- 
rooms, etc., in Relief. 


Sample of work in our window. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Co. 


12 N. Eleventh St., Phila. 
AMOS HILLBORN & C0., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


tion, and Iam gratified by discovering several fav- | 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 


Spectacles and Eye Glasses. 





Special Attention to Oculists’ Prescriptions. 


1406 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILAD’A. 


'S.F. BALDERSTON & SON — 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’94. 
WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 
= F. Ba LDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


REFRIGERATORS 


are now in season. 


‘The Perfection 


Is equal if not better than others. 
$8.50 to $20.00. Chests, $6 to $12 


CONROW, 


903 and 905 MARKET STREET. 





Prices, 


= “HIGHEST AWARD WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 
COSY HOME 


mus! be well lighted, well heated, and well ventilated. 
The JACKSON VENTILATING GRATES will 


effect the latter two at less cost than any other system. 
EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 50 Beekman St., New York. 


§ 
7 
me 


"The Chalfonte, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 


SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


E. Roberts & Sons. 
The Telos 


Within two winner walk of the beach. 
Solicits the patronage of Friends. 


ELIZABETH L. WEBSTER, KENTUCKY AVE., 
Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


The Revere, . 





OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Open all the year. 
Full Ocean View, 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 
Steam Heat. 


he Pennhurst, un Gallery. 


Michigan Avenue near the Ocean, 
JAMES HOOD. ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Cedarcroft. 


Having taken a large house in Hatboro’, on the 
Reading Railroad, 15 miles from Philadelphia, I can 


accommodate 
SUMMER BOARDERS 
with comforts of good home, plenty of shade, 
water everything in season. One mile from E 
sham Meeting; terms reasonable. Address 
ELIZABETH F. NEWPORT, 
Hatboro’ , Montgomery Co., Pennsylvania. 








“ Looking Backward ” 


may be a pleasing pastime, but we are tak- 

ing more pleasure in ‘‘ Looking Forward’ 

to the time when the growing population of 
this country will all have become convinced 
that the best place to i grades and 
kinds of TEAS AND COFFEES, especially 
when you can purchase 


| 7 Pounds of Ingram’s 
Fine Blended Roasted Coffee 


for Two Dollars, is 
| WIx.1aAM S. INGRAM’s, 
TEA DEALER, 
| 31 N. Second St. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
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INTELLIGENCER. 
Vol. LI. No. 17. 


FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XVII. 


These two striking features of the Quaker Ideal, the 
individuality of Worship, and the freedom and spontaneity 
of its unpaid Ministry, are points which the Society, at any 
rate in England, guards, and I trust will ever guard, with 
the most jealous care. 


FRANCIS FRITH. 


Francis Frith’s little volume, ‘The Quaker Ideal,’’ a series of 
essays, is known probably to many readers in this country. It was 
published, 1893, by William E. Turner, at Birkenhead, England, form- 
ing No. 1 of the “ British Friend Series.” The extract forms the con- 
cluding paragraph of the chapter on the ministry. Francis Frith is a 
minister of the Society in England, and was one of the three Friends 
(the others being William E. Turner and the late William Pollard), 
who wrote the little book, ‘A Reasonable Faith.’’ 


‘BE GLAD OF PAIN.”’ 
Is it raining, little flower ? 
Be glad of rain. 
Too much sun would wither thee. 
’T will shine again. 
The sky is very dark, ’tis true, 
But just beyond it shines the blue. 


Art thou weary, tender heart ? 
Be glad of pain. 
In sorrow sweetest things will grow, 
As flowers in rain. 
God watches, and thou wilt have sun 
When clouds their perfect work have done. 
—Anonymous. 


THE SIN OF SELFISHNESS. 


THE Baltimore American, Fourth month 23, gives the following 
report of the testimony of John J. Cornell, in Park Avenue Friends’ 
meeting-house, in that city, the previous day. 
‘“* That to be saved is only this,— 
Salvation from our selfishness.’’ 

Quoting these words from Whittier’s poem, ‘‘ The 
Meeting,’’ John J. Cornell spoke as follows: I apprehend 
all will agree with me that the object of all our religious 
devotion and belief is in some way to work out our soul’s 
salvation, whether we look toward that salvation as some- 
thing to be attained in the present, or only to be realized 
in the eternal world. The efforts of the ministry and of 
the missionary are all directed toward the saving of souls. 
Each concludes that under his own particular line of 
thoughts he has found the best way. We, in this 
Christian land, as believers in the great mission of Jesus, 
accept his doctrines, counsels, and teachings as those 
which more readily and truly lead to the attainment of 
that we are hoping for. If this thought of Whittier’s be 
true, it very much simplifies the nature and character of 
the work necessary for each to do to reach his desire. It 
makes it something tangible and practical, and something 
which belongs to the present life. It differs from that 
which has so long been taught regarding salvation, in that 
it does not require men to embrace any particular doc- 
trine, or to place their faith in anything that has been 
done without them to accomplish the work, the effects of 
which are only to be realized in another state of being ; 
but it brings it directly home to the present life, and 
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strikes directly at our manner of living in the world, as 
the kind of thoughts we entertain, and the acts which 
have their origin in those thoughts. It does not, by any 
means involve the idea that there is no right selfish 
action, nor that man may not give a proper latitude to 
the cravings of his nature, but that we are to be saved 
from being controlled by the selfishness of our nature. 

It involves the thought that sin is the result of yield- 
ing improperly to that selfishness, and hence if we are to 
be saved from sin we must be saved from the control of 
our selfishness. It takes away the idea that we are respon- 
sible for or are placed under adverse conditions by the sin 
of anybody else. It places each individual upon his own 
foundation and holds him responsible for his own acts. 

If we study carefully the workings of human nature 
we will find there is a great deal of selfishness in it, much 
of which is right, as we occupy a large portion of our 
time and talents in procuring the sustenance for the physi- 
cal life, yet we must not allow that demand to so absorb 
our whole attention as to preclude us from providing for 
the growth of the intellectual and spiritual nature, nor 
must we be so absorbed in providing the sustenance for 
our own physical life as to forget the duties we owe to 
others in the same direction, for when we do we place 
ourselves in such antagonism to others that it destroys our 
own peace and interferes with others’ rights, and this is 
one form of sin. 

The conflict between capital and labor, as now exist- 
ing, has its origin in a spirit of selfishness on the part of 
each class, and is one of the sins of mankind for which 
a remedy is sadly needed, and, from my standpoint, can 
only be righted by the control of the selfishness of each 
class, each being careful not to do wrong towards the 
other. We can readily see that if this were to be ob- 
served by them, the employer would not exact improper 
burdens of the employé ; nor would the employé shrink 
from a right performance of his duty. Trace it as we 
may, as minutely as we can in all its ramifications and 
bearings, we will find ourselves brought to the conclusion 
that wherever we commit a wrong or refrain from doing 
a right there is some selfish motive that prompts our ac- 
tion, and hence comes the need for being saved from our 
selfishness. Nor can this kind of salvation be reached in 
a moment, or simply by the acknowledgment of any kind 
of doctrine, however true, but is a work of a lifetime, re- 
quiring a constant watchfulness against the encroachments 
of these selfish promptings of our uature. Then there 
comes the important question: How shall we be saved 
from our selfishness! It is one thing to know what we 
ought to do, and another to know how to do it. 

I can only refer to my own experience, and bear testi- 
mony regarding that which has aided me to control this 
nature in myself. I have found the spirit of God—the 
Christ—revealing to my spiritual nature, and, through it, 
to my intellectual nature, ever since I gave my heart and 
life to his service, from time to time, the various things 
which, if allowed to control my life, would be sinful, and 
would, therefore, destroy my peace. And, as I have 
been obedient to those revelations, I have found the 
power given that enabled me either to restrain myself 
from the improper gratification of any desire that would 
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lead to wrong in myself or in my iinent over othabe, 
or to perform such required duties as would be productive 
of good to myself and my fellow-men. All I am, all I 
have ever done for good, and all the influence I have ex- 
erted for good, all that has enabled me to carry comfort 
to any soul, to uplift any drooping heart, or to encour- 
age any one to be obedient to divine law, has been be- 
cause of my faithfulness to that revelation in my own 
heart by which I was enabled to control this selfishness of 
my human nature. And this gives me the faith that a 
like obedience on the part of each human soul will pro- 
duce a like effect of saving them from their selfishness, 
through the strength given them by the Christ, or Spirit 
of God, revealed within them. 


BERNARD BARTON: THE ENGLISH QUAKER 
POET 

THE Quaker poet, above all, is Whittier. In England 
the Society has produced no one at all his equal. Why 
this should be, when the opportunity of culture there has 
been so much greater than here, and had so much the 
start, is not readily explained,—though it is true, indeed, 
that Whittier was the child of plain people and narrow 
circumstances, so that ‘‘ culture,’’ per se, seems to have 
counted for little in the creation of his poetic gift. 

Most conspicuous, perhaps, of all the English Friends 
who have written in verse entirely, (for the Howitts were 
mainly prose writers), is Bernard Barton, who was born 
First month 31, 1784, in London, and died Second month 
19, 1849, at Woodbridge, in Suffolk, where he had long 
been a clerk in a private banking-house. His name was 
familiar to many American Friends half a century ago, 
and still survives with those who cultivate a knowledge of 
the literature of the Society. In his day, his poetry was 
widely read and appreciated ; now, in the flood of print- 
ing, it is little known. 


There is an admirable memoir of Bernard Barton, ac- | 


companying a volume of his poems, published in 1849. 
This was prepared by Edward Fitzgerald, who married 
the poet’s daughter,—and only child,—Lucy, and who is 
known to the students of oriental literature as the trans- 
lator into English of the ‘‘ Rudatyat’’ of the Persian 
poet, Omar Khayyam. But there was room for another 
book on Bernard Barton, and this has been prepared, 
with excellent taste and judgment, by the author of the 
present work,' which will be read with interest, we are 
sure, by many, as a lively, and appreciative sketch of the 
life of the poet, with a study in detail of his intimacy 
with Charles Lamb, his friendly relations with other dis- 
tinguished literary men and women, and his close com- 
panionship and sympathy with still others not so well 
known. E. V. Lucas has made use of his materials with 
nice skill and excellent judgment. 


The Bartons came from Cumberland, in the north of 


England, and John Barton, father of the poet, came into | 


the Society of Friends through his marriage with Maria 
Done, a Friend, of Cheshire, in 1775; Bernard, their 
youngest child, was born in London, and his mother sur- 
vived him but a few days, so that when his father remar- 
ried, (his second wife was Elizabeth Horne, a Friend 
also, daughter of Thomas Horne, of Bankside and Tot- 
tenham), the new wife reared the child so kindly that 
Bernard did not know for many years that she was not 
his own mother. 
daughter of a Friend, Samuel Jesup, of Halstead, in 
Essex, with whom he had served an apprenticeship, but a 
year later, at the birth of her daughter, she died, and 


| BERnan BARTON AND His Faienps : A Record of Quiet Lives. 
By Edward Verrall Lucas. Pp. 194. London; Edward Hicks. 1893. 
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Deseted never rdiiehied. 
ume of E. V. Lucas: 

‘On leaving Woodbridge [1808], the young widower 
abandoned business and accepted a situation at Liverpoo! 
as private tutor in the family of Mr. Waterhouse, a mer- 
chant. Always tenderly fond of children, he soon lost 
some of the poignancy of his grief in the companion- 
ship of his pupils, and he was, moreover, enabled to turn 
his mind to those congenial studies which commerce had 
rendered impossible. As a matter of fact, Mr. Barton 
was well rid of buying and selling, for, like so many men 
with the artistic temperament, he was completely lost in 
trade, being no more fitted to make a bargain than to 
command a man-of-war. To the end of his days he 
could never balance his own accounts, however methodi- 
cally kept were those of his employers. At Liverpool he 
was fortunate in winning the friendship of William Ros- 
coe, who offered advice on his poetry, lent him books, 
and helped to correct his taste. 

‘‘After a stay of only a year in Liverpool, Mr. Bar- 
ton returned to Woodbridge, and accepted the post of 
clerk in the bank of Dykes and Samuel Alexander, in whose 
service he remained until his death, forty years later. , 

‘Not until the latter half of his life had Bernard 
Barton a roof to call his own, although no man could 
have a finer sense of the sanctities of the home, nor bet- 
ter dispense the hospitalities of the hearth. During his 
first years in the bank he made the experiment of more 
than one lodging, where he was forced to endure much 
discomfort on account of contracted space. Many in- 
deed must have been the poems composed by him under 
the worst of difficulties. He at length found a lodging 
as nearly like a home as any lodging could be, in the 
house of Anna Knight and her sisters. Anna Knight was 
a clever and very charming Quaker lady, a widow, who 


We quote now vied the vol- 


| on the death of her husband had returned to Woodbridge 


to help her sisters in the management of a school where 
the minds of little Quaker children were instructed in the 
elements of learning, and their thoughts led to white and 


| worthy things. 


‘¢ Meanwhile, his little daughter Lucy, who from her 
infancy had been in the charge. of her grandparents, was 
steadily growing up. When old enough she was sent 
to boarding-school, dividing the holidays very happily 
between various relatives: her favorite visiting-place 
perhaps, being the home of her aunt Maria Hack. As 
soon as was convenient, aftershe became of a companion- 
able and helpful age, father and daughter took up their 


| quarters in what was perhaps the tiniest house ever in- 


habited by a poet. Many were the happy hours spent 
there; but Bernard Barton’s true environment was the 
Bank house, whither they moved some years after, and 
where they lived until his death. There, in sufficiently 


| spacious rooms of his own, he was able at last to express 


| himself; and the walls growing every day more wealthy 





He married, in 1807, Lucy Jesup, the | 


in books and pictures, soon oe as all walls should, 
the individuality of their owner. 

‘* Bernard Barton’s home life was s singularly placid 
and serene. When he and his daughter were alone 
together each other’s company was all-sufficing ; when 
visitors called it was as though the family was increased 
by so many. Company manners and bustling ceremony 
were alike unknown. Among his guests it was admitted 
without demur that there was no host like Bernard Barton. 
His rooms were small, his purse was small, but his heart 
was boundless. He was full of sunshine; in Mr. Fitz- 


_ cerald’s phrase, he was used, whether at home or abroad, 


t ‘radiate good humour around him.’ And when we 


remember this, and remember also how incomplete was 
the private life of many of his great poetical contempo- 
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raries, we are i at aad ie Ronbaiatl Sine was de- 
nied the highest gift of song. 

‘*From the time of Bernard Barton’s removal into 
the Bank house, when he was just entering his fifth dec- 
ade, until his death, the even tenor of the way of father 
and daughter was hardly disturbed. ‘ Amiable as Ber- | 


amiability in this /é¢e-d-/éte household of his was yet a 
fairer thing to behold ; 
absorbed into confidence and into love.’ Their habits 
were of the simplest. By day there were duties of the 
ledger and domestic business to be performed ; but the 
evenings were emphatically their own. Then, when no 
friends looked in, one or the other read aloud from a book, 
letter, or paper; or Bernard Barton would retire early to 
his little study, there to dash off a gossipping epistle, or 
correct a proof, or make a copy of verses. When com- 
posing Bernard Barton was just such a poet as the un- 


tutored mind loves to think of—the rapid amanuensis of | 


the gods; for he had that spontaneous fluency which in- 
duces so much amazement and yields so much undistin- 
guished matter.’’ 

(Conclusion to Follow.) 


NEW ENGLAND FRIENDS 79 YEARS AGO. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF JOHN COMLY. 
( Conclusion.) 

NinTH MonTH 17th, [1815]. 
meeting at Peru, in New York State. In the afternoon 
with him and his family, to satisfaction. 
Jemima Keese in her chamber of sickness. She is a valu- 
able minister. Spent the evening agreeably, and had a 
religious opportunity not soon to be forgotten. 
pression is that there are some valuable, sincere-hearted 
Friends in this settlement. 


Then visited 


bad roads, about twenty-two miles down the west side of 
Lake Champlain ; then crossed it where it was three miles 
wide ; had a windy, rough passage ; and thence nine miles 
to Cornelius Holbert’s, at Ferrisburg, in Vermont. 
my mind became very much depressed and discouraged ; 


quest, I went to it. 
tained some relief by vocal testimony, and went on to 
Monkton. On Fourth day, was present at their week-day 
meeting, but still in a state of deep exercise and suffering. 
Afternoon, went to Starksborough. Roads still very 
rough, stony, and muddy. Put up with Elijah and Elihu 
Hoag, and next day was at their preparative meeting. 
Here Truth rose into a good degree of dominion, and my 
mind felt some relief. After dinner we rode to Lincoln, 
when we again met with Daniel Gove and Ebenezer 
Breed. On Sixth-day, had a meeting at Lincoln, and it 
was a precious season. ‘These two last meetings abound 
with preachers ; no less number than twenty-four appear 


Joseph and Huldah Hoag. 


oppressed and distressed, but had to labor for patience. 
Next morning it was very rainy, but we rode six miles to 
breakfast. The rain now increased, and the wind blew so 
violently that we thought best to keep in the house till 


two o’clock in the afternoon, when we again set forward | 


and found the waters very high. The storm continuing, 


we had to put up at a poor tavern, where the waters were | 


roaring around us, and our lodging-room very damp. 
Having yet sixteen miles to reach Mount Holly, on First- 


so completely was all authority | 


Here | borhood, and Friends not knowing who or what he is, 


‘ ; ; \ | may feel indifference about notifying other professors, 
but a meeting being appointed at Ferrisburg at my re- | 


It was a time of suffering, but I ob- | 


|. 
| 
| 
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on: morning we set out sal and fount the roads much 
washed, and the bridges swept away. With much diffi- 

culty and great exertions we arrived at the meeting there 
awhile after eleven o’clock ; found a small company of 
Friends gathered, and after all the toil we had a comfort- 


| able, refreshing opportunity with them. 
nard Barton was in social life,’ says Mr. Fitzgerald, ‘his | 





| o’clock, I hope to profit. 


It should be noted that our worthy and very kind 
friends, Daniel Gove and Ebenezer Breed, continued with 
us through all this toilsome and hazardous journey from 
Lincoln to Mount Holly. Such disinterested attention 
and care toward strangers demand my grateful acknowl- 
edgment, and tended closely to unite us in brotherly feel- 
ings of harmony and peace. On Second-day morning we 
parted in much nearness of fellowship, they returning to 
Weare and we going on to Danby. In our journey we 
still found bridges washed away, and the roads difficult, 
for the rain was unusually great here, and made a mighty 
freshet. 

Ninth month 25. About four in the afternoon we ar- 
rived at Stephen Rogers’s, at Danby, and next day had a 
very large meeting at that place, which held till near two 
We are yet ina hilly, moun- 


| tainous country, and frequently see the clouds below the 


| tops of the mountains. 
| on the side of a very steep hill, or mountain, the appear- 


Was at a large and favored | down and tearing up the trees in its passage, and still 


| widening the breach till it reached the bottom of the 


visited a sick Friend, and had a religious opportunity | mountain, where its road was about two hundred feet 


My im- | 


; | edge of New York State. 
Next morning we set out early, and passed over much | 


| little notice had been spread among them. 
| view of the case how can we wonder! 





To-day we saw at some distance 


ance of a road cleared among the trees and were told 


| that it was made by a large rock, that having been under- 


mined, fell and rolled down the steep declivity, breaking 


wide, and it narrowly missed a dwelling-house. The 
noise of this rocky avalanche was like that of distant 
thunder, and occurred about three years ago. 
27th. I was at Granville week-day meeting ; the 
village of that name is pleasantly situated just on the 
But very few of the villagers 
attended meeting, and I was induced to think that very 
But on one 
A stranger, of 
whom they had never heard before, coming into a neigh- 


especially if they themselves have not much concern for 
the cause of Truth. But,on the other hand, when the 
order of discipline is maintained, and a Friend in the 


| ministry, though even so much a stranger, with proper 











__| so set forward toward Queensbury. 
22d. In the afternoon we traveled about twenty miles | 


toward Mount Holly, and put up at a tavern, my mind | 


credentials, comes into a neighborhood and feels a con- 
cern to see the people together, a duty is laid on Friends 
to render what aid they can in forwarding the object of 
religious concern. 

It may be right to record that we had a good meeting 
with the few present. Divine love spread among us and 
gave utterance to a living testimony, accompanied with 
such baptizing power that induced a belief the Friends 
then were conscious of their neglect, for it was proposed 


Y ) | that I should have another meeting in the evening. On 
in testimony, many of them the relatives and children of | 


considering this proposal, I felt easy to leave them, and 
The way becoming 
very rough and difficult, we stayed the night at William 
Moore’s, at a village called Fort Ann, and were very 
kindly entertained. Next morning we reached the 


| monthly meeting of Friends held at Queensbury, and 


had a satisfactory opportunity with some dear friends 
there. The unusually large number of little infants 
brought to this meeting occasioned some interruption 
during the business part of it, as it held long; and the 
little creatures appeared to get tired, and to require more 
nursing and attention than could be bestowed on them in 
such a meeting. 
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nih. In company with Joel Dean, we set sired | 
toward Easton, and arrived at Joseph Wilbur’s in the 
afternoon, thirty miles. On Seventh-day morning had a 
meeting at Easton. Many of other societies attended, 
and heard the plain, simple, practical doctrines of the 
gospel declared, in a manner to which it is probable they 
had not been accustomed. In the afternoon we rode 
twenty miles to Troy, and put up with Abraham Staple 
and Lydia his wife, kind, agreeable Friends. Next day, 
attended morning and afternoon meeting at Troy, and 
found an interesting little company of Friends there. 
Oh! the importance of the upright and consistent ex- 
ample of 
trading and mercantile towns and exposed situations. But, 
alas! when Friends fall into the corrupt channels of 
trade and business, and pursue the world’s wisdom and 
policy in making haste to become rich, how great are the 
stumbling-blocks thus thrown into the way of honest, 
seeking minds ! and how mournful the consequences ! 

Whilein Troy I read the account of the awful hurri- 
cane and storm in New England, which occurred while 
we were on our way to Mount Holly, the 23d instant, 
exceeding anything known along the coast for extent of 
destruction of lives, buildings, vessels, trees, etc. 

On Second-day, the 2d of Tenth month, we left 
Troy, and passing through Lansingburg, crossed the North 
river over a famous bridge to Waterford, and thence to 
William Carey’s, at Half Moon Valley. Next day I had 
an interesting meeting there, in which the wing of Divine 
goodness seemed to be spread over us, I trust to the com- 
fort of many minds. 
Schenectady, stopping only to see a woman Friend with 
whom I was acquainted, and went on to Duanesburg, 
where we were hospitably entertained by Isaac Gaige and 
family. Next day attended a meeting at Berne, and 
thence rode to Christopher Healy’s, at Coeymans. 

My labors in these northern lands appeared now to 
have come toaclose. After resting here a short time 
we prepared for setting out homeward. 


and lodged. Thence pursued our journey by way of 
Rosendale Plains, Montgomery, and Sussex, in New 
Jersey, to Ebenezer Wilson’s, at Hardwich. Lodged 
there, and then went on to John Comfort’s, at Solebury, 
in Bucks county; and thence on the 13th of Tenth 
month, 1815, we reached home, to the mutual joy and 
satisfaction of our dear relatives, friends, and neighbors. 

In this journey I was diligently engaged in the per- 
formance of my apprehended religious duties for more 
than four months and a half, and traveled, by computa- 
tion, upward of twenty-two hundred miles. 














ISAIAH said in one of his inspired moments: 


Creator fainteth not. He giveth power to the faint.’’ 


Whosoever will look at the heavens and the earth and at- | 


tempt to count all the wonders of all the innumerable 
stars and all the natural marvels on this one globe will 


soon be lost in the feeling that mighty works are the in- | 


finite pleasure of a God. The scooping out of the ocean 
was a joy, sowing the trees and flowers a bliss. The edu- 
cated soul ought to find and follow such a path. God 
will give power to the faint. The heart will love to over- 
throw an error and found a truth. 
a statue: a learned man at a task is a living soul.— Prof. 
David Swing. 





Tue ray of light passes invisible through space, and 
only when it falls on an object is it seen. When the 
spiritual energy is directed on something outward, then 
it is a thought.— Emerson. 


faithful Friends everywhere, but especially in | 


On Fourth-day we passed through | 


Accordingly, on | 
the 8th of Tenth month, after meeting, we rode to Athens 


‘* The | 


A learned man is only | 
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| THE LATE WILLI AM PARRY. 

The recent death of William Parry, of Richmond, Indiana, is else- 

where noticed. The following paper, read in that city by a friend, is 
forwarded to us for publication. 

Our dear friend, William Parry, is no more. 

| more? Rather should it be said, our loved friend ¢s for- 

ever. Neither time nor sickness can change him. 

The infirmities of age sometimes dim the lustre of a 
noble character formed in earlier years, but it is as the 
tarnish upon gold, and every Christian heart realizing 
| this, will burnish it with loving charity and forgetfulness, 
| that only the gold- of true worth may be seen, as the 


Is no 


_ aged one passes along the last stages of the journey home. 

Death does not separate ; it but parts us for a little 
while. The only separation worthy of the name is that 
produced by hearts growing estranged,—when bitterness 
of feeling shuts from our view and our communion the 
heart of him whom we have once called friend. This is 
the real separation, the one to be deplored, because no 
earthly power can restore each to the other again. I 
would far rather see my friend pass with the smile of love 
upon his face, down into the valley and the shadow of 
death, waving an invitation to follow after, with his part- 
_ ing words, than to keep him by my side and see that face 
| grow cold and strange, the look of trust turned to con- 
demnation or aversion. For, although the shadowy veil 
| falls between, I feel that he still loves the same high pur- 
poses that he loved on earth, and when the veil shall lift 
once more for me to pass to the great unknown, that 
somehow, somewhere, we will again renew the ties that 
bound us here. 

Perhaps no other individual in our monthly meeting 
| could leave so great a void, or one so nearly universally 
| felt, not only because of preéminent ability,—though clear 
| judgment, sterling integrity, and executive ability marked 
| him to a very unusual degree,—but largely because of pre- 
| eminent devotion to the well-being of the Society to which 
he belonged. 

Whatever was worth doing he believed was worth do- 
| ing well, and to him to believe was to act, thus combin- 
ing faith with works. Membership in the Society of 
Friends to him meant something more than to receive the 
benefits it offered ; it meant a reciprocal obligation, and 
he never failed to bring to the service of discharging this 
obligation his best talent ; so much of his time as was nec- 
essary to properly fulfill the duties that devolved upon 
him, his presence at every stated meeting, both for wor- 
ship and discipline (arranging his temporal affairs so that 
they should not interfere), the hospitalities of his heart 
and home, and last, but not least, the financial aid re- 
quired, which was so unostentatiously given that few, 
| possibly none, knew of the extent of his contributions. 

Not only was he faithful in his home meeting, but the 
quarterly and the yearly meetings were alike the objects 
of earnest thought and attention. Few, if any, were 
better informed as to the duties, the privileges, and the 
_ dangers that pertain to membership in a Society whose 
peculiar tenets bring great liberty but infinitely greater 
individual responsibility. He had stored in his mind the 
| experiences of a long life of active effort in Society 
_ affairs and endeavored to make them stepping stones to 
greater usefulness and a better administration of affairs. 

A man of few words, those words were well-weighed 
and carefully chosen. By nature a strong character, he 
| spoke with the strength and force of his convictions, and 
| was sometimes by timid or combative natures misunder- 
stood, and supposed not to give due heed to the convic- 
tions of others ; but those of us who knew and loved him 
best, know that this was not the case. In my own expe- 


| rience in the opportunities which I have enjoyed of work- 
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ing with him, (particularly during the late revision of the 


Discipline), I have always found him most considerate of |-placed by those which have proven to be better, and so 


others, anxious only to be sure he was understood and the | 


merits of the case fairly presented. 

While it was difficult for him to yield a point which 
seemed to him important and clearly right, without a 
valid and convincing reason being assigned for such 
action, he was noticeably tender in his feelings and as 
anxious that the sincere convictions of another should 
not be violated as his own. If we could but draw closer 
to each other, and look beneath the crust of misunder- 
standing that so often envelops us, and consult with each 
other ‘‘ heart to heart,’’ which is nearer than ‘‘ face to 
face,’” how much more smoothly would the wheels of 


religious progress run, and how many heart-aches would | 
be prevented, while the Father’s work in the hearts of men | 


would advance as the flowers grow and blossom, instead 
of often with bitter tears. 


We cannot all see ‘‘ eye to eye’’ in any matter, be- | work and endeavor by faithfulness to each new revelation 


cause we are not of the same stature spiritually, any more 
than we are so mentally and physically. 


enly Father we must stand or fall. Although a man of 
admitted integrity of character, who endeavored with all 
his strength to live close to his Guide, no doubt the sub- 
ject of this sketch committed errors of judgment, left 


would better have been left undone, when judged by the 
Light given to another, but each must live by his own 
Light. 

To human judgment perhaps no life seems without 
fault. But ‘‘the Lord judgeth not as man judgeth, for 
the Lord looketh upon the heart,’’ and when the soul lays 
down the things of the flesh, the errors and mistakes that 


‘*IT can think of nothing as I review my life that I would 
change.’’ Perhaps few, if any, can say, in the stronger 
light that comes later, that earlier acts might not have been 


shown unwise, but happy indeed will he be who can say | 


he ever lived up to his highest light, for such will surely 
enter the new life with the spiritual stature of a man 
created in the image of God. 


“ The sweetest lives are those to duty wed.” 


It has been said that next to the gift of His spirit, the | 
gifts of noble, true lives are the richest blessings that the | 


Father bestows, but they do not become to us all that 


they should be unless we pattern our own in their like- | 
ness. Who will take up the work that this loved father | 


has laid down? Shall not each of his beloved and loving 
children see that it goes on to the extent of their com- 
bined and several ability? 


of sharing in this labor of love? 


| Jesus taught, which suffering 





What to one | 
seems right, to another seems wrong, so that to our Heav- | 


What is the work, the purpose that was the inspiration | 


of his life? Was it not the same that inspired Abraham 
—a desire that man should learn to ‘‘ walk with God ’”’ ? 


avenue of life. 
walk, then we must will to do, and then carry it out in 
daily feeling, thought, and act. 

In addition to seeking this for ourselves, we have a 


duty towards all humanity commensurate with the talents | ‘ 
| becomes native to the character. 


| dwindles, withers, and disappears. 


committed to our care. It is as though mankind were 
building a temple unto God, each generation bringing its 
best thought, its highest conception of God to construct 
this temple. As each new generation comes upon the 
scene, the old stones that have not been able to bear the 


| him. 
belong to this life, and stands before the judgment seat | 


of God, surely he will be blest who can say—I have pre- | 
served the integrity of my heart, and as did Wm. Parry, | 
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test of time and human experience, are removed and re- 


the work goes on. The great Master Builder, Jesus of 
Nazareth, gave us the perfected plan of the temple, which 
can never be completed until each individual temple 
within the grea¢ temple of all humanity, shall have been 


| constructed in the likeness of him who came to bear wit- 


ness to the truth. This was William Parry’s work as an 
individual, and as a member of a religious body this was 
his work. If we believe, as he did, that the Society of 
Friends holds precious conceptions of the truths that 
unrighteous humanity is 
hungering for, and which, if understood and loved and 
acted upon would lift men out of sin into righteousness ; 
then can we give less than our best, less than our lives to 
sustaining and perpetrating it? The old and faithful 


| standard-bearers are rapidly passing away. 


The children and grandchildren must take up their 


of duty, to spread a growth and knowledge of these con- 
ceptions of truth, or condemnation will rest upon this 
generation, the grand work will be retarded, and the 


| talent, the opportunity, will be taken from us and given 
| to another. 


If only the large number of lukewarm mem- 
bers would realize that they ave hiding their talents in a 


| napkin, and take the lesson of this busy, active life home 


undone things which seemed imperative, or did that which | to their hearts, what an awakening we should see. Let 


us each resolve this day that we will accept this work 


| William Parry has laid down, and henceforth add it to 


our own, that it may not be ended, but so far as we are 
responsible for it, continued through us and perpetuated 
through all time by those who shall come after us, even as 
he has brought to us the purpose of those who preceded 
We say not ‘ farewell,’’ dear friend, to thee, but 
‘* Mizpah ’’—‘* May God keep watch between us until we 
meet again’’—on the eternal shore where partings are 
unknown. es 


Liguor LEGISLATION IN On10.—The Outlook says: 
| In Ohio the tax law with township local option is no 


longer abreast of public sentiment. The township, as has 
been frequently pointed out, is too small a unit for local 
option, because it does not permit great numbers of com- 


| munities to protect themselves against neighboring saloons. 


The Haskill bill, now before the Ohio Legislature, pro- 
poses to cure this defect by provisions summarized as fol- 
lows : 

‘“‘ The question whether the traffic in intoxicating liquors shall be 
prohibited must be submitted to the voters of every county, city, ward, 


and township in the State, at the next November election. If a ma- 
jority of the qualified voters of any county, city, ward, or township 


| vote in favor of prohibition, all persons engaged in the sale of intoxi- 
| cating liquors as a beverage within such county, city, ward, or town- 
Shall not each of us who | 


recognized in him a father in Israel claim the privilege | *!¢ctions- 


ship must discontinue the business within forty days of the date of the 


By this means any subdivision of the county may free 
itself of saloons, whenever a majority of its voters desire ; 
and when a majority of the entire county desire, the en- 


| tire county can be freed. 
That seems a simple thing, but how it permeates every | 
First, we must learn what it zs to thus | 


EVERY man, every woman, every child has some 


| talent, some power, some opportunity of getting good and 


doing good. 
this talent. 


Each day offers some occasion for using 
We use it, it gradually increases, improves, 
As we neglect it, it 
This is the stern but 
benign law by which we live. This makes character, real 
and enduring; this makes progress possible; this turns 
men into angels and virture into goodness.—/ames 
Freeman Clarke. 





FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


No. 18.—FirrH Montu 6, 1894. 
JESUS EXHORTS TO HUMILITY, FORBEARANCE, AND 
BROTHERLY LOVE (Continued). 


GoLDEN TexT.—Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.—Matt. 15: 20. 


Scripture Reading: Matt. 18: 15-35. 
TEACHING. 

The words of our Golden Text were spoken by Jesus 
at the close of his ministry in Galilee, just before he began 
his journey to Judea. They were part of an address to 
his disciples, exemplifying the spirituality of the new 
religion. 

The whole chapter is rich in teaching. Self-denial, 
trustfulness, humility, helpfulness, forgiveness, unity of 
spirit, these are the gems in the coronet. The more 
humble and servicable among men, the more exalted in 
the kingdom of heaven. True nobility is distinguished 


by looking up to what is higher than earthly honors,— | 


the reward is not such as human potenates confer. In a 
word, spiritual blessings are spiritual in character. Such 
are the lessons of the address. And then followed the 
declaration (that must have been incomprehensible to 
any who failed to discern its spiritual character), ‘‘ where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there am 
I in the midst of them.”’ 

‘¢In my name,’’ can have but one meaning, viz., in 
my spirit, according to my example. 
that Christians are so prone to make the teaching of Jesus 
a matter of metaphysics instead of a matter of conduct in 
imitation of him. Imitation of Christ,—how much it 
means, for in his character we behold a manifestation of 
God not different in kind from that which we behold in 
all good men and women, but so much greater that he 
could say, ‘‘ I and my Father are one ;’’ ‘‘ I seek not my 
own but the will of my Father.’’ Imitating him, and 
living near to the Spirit of the Father, God is revealed in 
us, in every human character that is thus noble and pure 
and good. 

‘‘In his name’’—that is, clothed with his purity of 
character, imitating his gentleness, imbued with his love, 
filled with his spirit of forgiveness,—then we are indeed 
one with him and with the Father. 

Whenever, thus trusting in God, we put out of our 
heart all ignoble thoughts, all impure desires, all selfish 
impulses, all unkind feelings, and in their stead open 
our souls to Christ, the Spirit of God, then indeed are we 
at once servants of and beloved sons and daughters of the 
Most High. 

This is a noble humility ;—not what the world is 
prone to regard it, simply self-abusement and coafessed 
unworthiness. It is indeed a high ideal, a lifting of the 
soul into a purer spiritual atmosphere, a drawing ever 
nearer to God, and thus truly ennobling human life. It is 
not found in withdrawing from the world ; it implies more 
intimate mingling with the world. It is not secluding 
one’s self from mankind for fear of the contamination of 
sinful lives,—it is to be obedient to the same Divine im- 
pulse that led Jesus to mingle with publicans and sinners 
for their help, for their restoration to the kingdom of 
heaven. Let us imitate Jesus in his humility, hoping 
thus to achieve in some degree his service to mankind. 


LESSON NOTES. 

The instruction which the disciples received from 
Jesus was of a thoroughly practical character. It touched 
every man’s daily life ; it illustrated the relations which 
exist between men. ‘‘If thy brother sin against thee, 
go show him his fault between thee and him alone,’’ is 


How strange it is | 


| can be attained. 


| to belieye that it is true. 
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the Master’s teac ier, or the spirit in which this is to 
be done is that of love, that sincere love which includes 
forgiveness. But Peter, whose training had furnished 
him with many exact rules for proper conduct, must know 
just how many times they are to forgive, as though the 
immeasurable love which filled the heart of Jesus could 
be limited or restrained until its end was accomplished 
and the ‘‘ brother gained.’’ The Rabbinic law enjoined 
forgiveness for three times; Jesus makes it practically 
without limit,—*‘ until seventy times seven.’’ The exist- 
ence of complete love between man and man, Jesus knew 
and taught would solve all the vexing problems of social 
life ; yet the disciples, like men in all times since, saw 
but dimly the fullness of his grand vision, while he, with 
wonderful patience, met their half appreciation and slow 
comprehension with never-failing sympathy. 

The central thought around which the teaching of 
Jesus gathers is supreme love of God and love of man for 
his brother, but the multitudes who heard this wonderful 
Teacher, caught his meaning but in part, nor were the 
little company of disciples, whose privilege it was to hold 
familiar intercourse with him, thoroughly illuminated ; 
and we, after all the years of growth and civilization that 
have passed since these sermons were preached in Pales- 
tine, even we have not learned to live them practically. 
Upon this point a recent writer says : 

‘It is constantly said by critics of Christianity that it 
has failed to redeem society, and it is constantly assumed 
that a new Gospel must be preached before that great end 
It is assumed that Christianity has been 
tried for eighteen hundred years, and that, while it has 
done much good, measured by its aims and its claims, it 
has been found wanting. This is said so often and in so 
many different ways that a good many people have come 
As a matter of fact, however, 
Christianity has never been tried. Individuals have made 
the experiment, but society as a whole, never. Although 
the doctrine of hope, of faith, and of love has been 
preached for eighteen hundred years, and splendidly il- 
lustrated in individual lives, society has never yet been 
organized on these principles, and has never yet attempted 
to live by them. So far as the world at large is concerned, 
these are only visions which have floated before it, ideals 
about which it has talked ; they are not practical rules by 
which it has endeavored to live. This is not underesti- 
mating what has been done, nor depreciating the noble 
devotion to these ideals by individual men and women ; 
it is simply saying that society, as a whole, has never yet 
tested Christianity by making it a practice and a rule of 
life. 

‘* Men are not clamoring for new truth, but for fresh 
sensations. ‘There is more truth lying about them unap- 
propriated than they could use, if they set about it earn- 
estly and pursued it vigorously for two centuries. The 
majority of those who are restless, dissatisfied, and clam- 
oring have never tried to live up to the truth which they 
already have. They are weary of it, and they want to be 
diverted, entertained, and overstimulated. What the 
world needs is not a new revelation, but a new appropria- 
tion of revelations already made.’’ 


Every life has its world to be conquered, its Judea to 
be reformed. . The battle between the spirit and the flesh 
is forever being waged. In every heart the divine will 
meets the opposing, conflicting will of the animal nature 
in man; and not until the lower nature is conquered, not 
until the lower will is in subjection, can there be any true 
festival in that heart. The same responsibility that Jesus 
felt, to be faithful and obedient, presses on every soul, 


and should be felt by each one of us.—2. G. Wilby. 
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‘«¢ BOYS’ BRIGADES.”’ 

In a recent number of our paper, allusion was made in 
a brief editorial to the danger arising from sensational 
war literature, in stimulating ambition in the direction of 
so-called honors springing from war and the preparations 
therefor. Now our attention is called to another menace to 
the training of the young in the love for peace, as opposed 
to war, by the formation of what are called ‘‘ Boys’ 
srigades.’’ ‘These, it is true, are said to be organized as 
‘« Christian soldiers,’’ and are called by such names as 
‘‘ Warriors of Zion,’’ etc., and are under the leadership 
of some clergyman or church leader, and attached to 
some Christian organization. Yet to our mind there 
seems to be great inconsistency in professing Christians 
organizing a band of workers to promote Christ’s kind- 
dom on earth, and using such means as are described in 
the following paragraph from a paper sent us by a Friend 
in a neighboring city : 

“‘ The brigade of the Second Baptist Church was the first formed in 
this city. It has been carefully officered and every attention has been 
paid to details of drill and discipline. It is divided into three compa- 
nies. Every Tuesday evening drills are held in the lecture-room and 
a regular program is carried out. It consists of a hymn, reading of 
Scripture by one of the company, prayer by the captain, president, or 
chaplain, followed by the Lord’s Prayer by the company in unison, 
some sort of literary exercise, Bible drill, flag drill, and military drill. 
The Second Baptist Brigade is fully accoutred. Uniforms of dark 
blue, caps and belts, closely patterned after the regular army standard, 
are worn. These the boys buy themselves, but the arms, the bayoneted 
guns and swords are owned by the church, and pass from company to 
company. As yet the guns might as well have been play ones, but 
there is a glorious expectation of a week in camp this summer, and 
then the boyish hearts will be rejoiced by at least much noise, for real 
cartridges, though blank ones, will be dealt out.” 

This is not comfortable reading to those of us who 
reverently read the Sermon on the Mount, and realize 
the true mission of Jesus Christ upon the earth, for we 
fail to see how such trainers as these professing Christians 
can prepare the way, as John the Baptist did, for him who 
was sent ‘‘ to guide our feet in the way of peace.’’ 

It is claimed that by this military method boys can be 
attracted to the church and placed under good discipline 
and influences, and thus preserved from evil. But can 
this be done in the name of the One who gave the prayer 
that these boys are taught, and in which they pray for a 
kingdom which is all love and peace, and needs no ac- 
companiment of warlike weapons ? 

It is a time for Friends, and all lovers of the peace 
principle, to stand fast by our convictions of truth as 
based on the doctrines taught by Jesus Christ. We need 
to be more vigilant in promoting these doctrines. Fre- 
quent are the calls for tracts or books on peace, and our 
supply of such literature that can be easily circulated, is 
meager, indeed. We have need also to encourage and | 





strengthen the hands of such of our people as dwell in 
cities and towns isolated from Friends, where their chil- 
dren are tempted to participate in such training as above 
mentioned. 

The ¢ruths of the Gospel as to what constitutes a 
Christian must be continually reiterated and circulated, 
above all to be ved, by those professing belief in them, 
in order that the time may the sooner come when ‘‘ men 
shall learn war no more.”’ 


CoRRECTIONS.—A typographical error in our issue of Fourth 
month 7th made us refer to Harper's Magazine of Tenth month, instead 
of Fourth month, as intended. And last week, at the close of the 
article on “ Simplicity,” the substitution of Aas for have made a very 
unpleasing breach of grammatical proprieties. 


BIRTHS. 
STABLER.—In New York City, Third month 30, 1894, to Walter 
and Clara Merton Stabler, a daughter, who is named Dorothy. 


MARRIAGES. 
HARVEY—HELLYER.—In Trenton, N. J., Fourth month 7, 
1894, by Friends’ ceremony, in the presence of Mayor Shaw, Edward 
B. Harvey, of Dolington, and Nellie T. Hellyer, of Southampton, 
Bucks county, Pa. 


DEATHS. 
BLAKEY.—In Baltimore, Md., Third month 25, 1894, James W. 
Blakey, in his 57th year; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends held at Green street, Philadelphia. 


COOPER.—Fourth month 18, 1894, in Camden, N. J., John 
Cooper, aged 80 years; a member of Newton Preparative, and Had- 
donfield Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

DILLINGHAM.—At Granville, N. Y., Fourth month 11, 1894, of 
cerebral apoplexy, Phebe, wife of Reuben Dillingham, and daughter 
of the late James and Susan Norton, aged 53 years. 

A faithful and loving wife and mother has passed from works to 
rewards. In her death our Society has sustained a great loss, and the 
loss and affliction into which it has plunged her family are incalcula- 
ble. So faithfully did this self-denying follower of Christ let her 
‘ light shine before men,”’ that many who were but slightly acquainted 
with her would say: “‘ What a good woman she is,” and ‘“* What a 
truly Christian life her’s has been.’’ But only those in the circle of her 
intimate friends knew the real worth of her character, and the love and 
gentle forbearance which marked all her intercourse with others. Bear- 
ing the burdens and trials of her life uncomplainingly, she was always 
ready with the word of encouragement for any whom she saw or felt to 
be in need of it. 

For years she filled the office of elder in our meeting faithfully and 
conscientiously, and very often in our meetings for worship has her 
voice been raised in prayer and exhortation, at times speaking words of 
such encouragement to individual states as to excite surprise, and cause 
the persons thus addressed to glorify God, acknowledging her as his 
mouth-piece. Long will our little meeting be covered with sadness as 
it meets without one who has ever been such a constant attender. 
Only He whose guidance she so closely followed can fill what seems 
to us an irreparable loss. May her influence, so long felt in our meet- 
ing and First-day school, incite others to follow her example. To the 
son and two daughters who mourn her loss no words can appeal so 
strongly as the Christian example her life has been to them. 

For months this loved Friend has felt while in apparent health that 
sickness and death were soon to be her portion, and to her husband 
she even foretold the manner of her death. But death, in whatever 


| form it might come, had no terrors for one whose faith was unwavering 


in Him who said: “I am the resurrection and the life.”’ 

It seems remarkable that the brother of the above Friend, Slocum 
B. Norton, a former merchant of this place, who has been a sufferer 
from brain trouble during the last three years, and whose death has 
been almost hourly expected during the past year, died at his home 
the same evening and within an hour of his sister's death. The fu- 
nerals of both were held at 11 a. m., Fourth month 14, in the Baptist 
church which was chosen for its size, and where S. B. N. frequently 
attended services. Robert S. Haviland attended and spoke, using as 
a text the first five verses of the 46th Psalm. He was favored to pre- 
sent with great clearness the beauty and happiness of an unselfish life, 
and to show in what the ¢rwe /ife consists. 

Our little meeting, every member of which is a mourner fo 
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dear Friend who has been removed from us, was cheered the following | 
day (First-day) by the presence of R. S. Haviland. May his words of 


loving encouragement be taken to heart and long remembered by each 
one of us! L. J. M. 


KINSEY.—Thomas W. Kinsey, aged 69 years, was suddenly 
killed near his residence, at Mt. Auburn, Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 23d 
day of last month (Third month), 1894. 

By reason of his defective hearing he did not heed the alarm bell 
rung by the motor-man of an electric car, which was running at a high 
speed. His neck was broken and he was otherwise injured. 

He was born in the city of Baltimore, and at an early age, with his 
parents, he removed to Wayne county, Indiana. During the era of the 
California gold excitement of 1849 he went to the Pacific coast, where 
he prospered in his outward affairs. Later he removed to Cincinnati, 
where the writer made his acquaintance in 1871. 

He was a faithful member of the Society of Friends, and was greatly 
attached to its principles, as attested by his precepts and example. His 
death has probably removed the last prop of the Cincinnati Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. For the last several years it has been sustained only 
by his faithfulness, and that of one or two other Friends. Every First- 
day morning he would make the pilgrimage to the lonely meeting- house 
in a busy street of a crowded district of the city to keep alive, as it 
were, the fire on the altar, in the hope that it might, by tending, yet 
blaze afresh, in the place hallowed by the memory of Aunt Ann Tucker, 
Wm. Paddock, Elihu Durfee, Jason and Mary Evans, Isaac Jones, 
Rachel Fisher, and Matthew H. Coats, all of whom preceded him to | 
**the other shore.” 

The following appeared in the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette of 
Third month 26: ** The funeral of Thomas W. Kinsey, the nature of 
whose tragic death was described in these columns Saturday morning, 
took place yesterday afternoon at half-past two from his late residence 
in Kinsey Place, Mt. Auburn. The spacious house was crowded with 
men and women who had known the silent sleeper before them from 
his boyhood days and were comforted by the knowledge that though 
his summons had come quickly it had found him prepared to go. . 
Aaron G. Gano and Anna M. Starr, of Richmond, Ind., after the man- 
ner of the Society of Friends spoke, the former paying a touching 
tribute to Thomas Kinsey as a faithful Friend and an upright man, the 
latter speaking of the importance of so living that we need not be 
afraid to die, and offering tender works of sympathy and love to the 
surviving wife and daughter.” J. B.C. 

Waynesville, O. 

MARSH.—At his home near Albion, Marshall Co., Iowa, Third | 
month 20, 1894, Milton Marsh, in his 85th year. 

Deceased was born in Columbiana Co., Ohio, in 1809 ; was married 
to Eliza Griffith in Washington Co., Pa., in 1833; removed to Iowa 
in 1854, where he resided till the close of his life. He leaves a de- 
voted wife, two years his senior, and two sons. He was a member of 
Marietta Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

After a long life, well spent, a good man has gone to his reward. 

* 


McILVAIN.—At his residence near Mount Holly, N. J., Fourth | 


month 19, 1894, James Mcllvain, in his 81st year; a member of Mount 
Holly Monthly Meeting. 


NEEDLES.—At Germantown, Philadelphia, Fourth month 17, 
1894, William Norwood Needles, in his 70th year, son of the late Ed- 
ward Needles of Philadelphia, and son in-law of the late John Needles 
of Baltimore; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of | 
Philadelphia. 


PARRY.—At Richmond, Indiana, on Second-day, Fourth month 
9, 1894, William Parry, in his 84th year; a valued member and elder | 
of Whitewater Monthly Meeting. 

A notice in one of the newspapers of Richmond says of him: “ He 
was born Seventh month 20, 1810, in Montgomery county, Pennsyl- 
vania, a son of Joseph and Sarah Webster Parry, both natives of that 
county. He came here with his parents in 1827; his father died in 
1870 and his mother in 1861; but long before that they had resigned | 
all their cares in the hands of their son William, who made their lives 
easy and free from care for many years. William Parry worked at the 
plasterer's trade here until 1844, and then took charge of his father’s | 
farm, conducting it so successfully that in 1850 he bought it; and he 
died on the old home place, though of late years his interests have | 
been largely in other fields. His ability and strict integrity placed him | 
in many positions of trust, in none of which did he fail. He was re- | 
peatedly elected to the council of this city. In 1849-’50 he constructed 
the Williamsburg turnpike and was president of it until it was bought 
by the county a year ortwo ago. He was president of the Wayne | 
County Turnpike Company from 1858 to 1872, when he resigned the 
position. 

“In 1868 he was elected president of the Cincinnati, Richmond & 
Fort Wayne railroad, which position he held to the time of his death. 
In connection with this enterprise Richmond owes him a debt she has 
never been able to repay. It had dragged along, failed several times, 
and finally it was due to the efforts of Mr. Parry that such men as 
Samuel J. Tilden, John Edgar Thompson, John B. Roberts, Thomas 
A. Scott, and D. R. Barclay came to the rescue with their money, and 








| may, always die too soon. 


the road was built through. Such was the confidence these men had 
in him that money for the building of the line was sent to him as he 
called for it, entirely without bond of any kind. C.C. Binkley, who 
was secretary and treasurer of the company for many years, tells us that 
he always refused to receive anything like the salary to which he was 
entitled by his position and responsibility. The most he would ever 
accept was but $2,000 for one year, and then it was forced upon him. 
He felt that $1,000 a year was amply sufficient and refused to accept 
any more. He was also trustee of this township for nineteen consecu- 
tive years, holding the position with such success that he is said to have 
been the best trustee the township ever had. He was married in 1833 
to Mary, daughter of Robert Hill, who was born in this county in 1813. 
He was the father of several children, J. W. Parry, the conductor, 
being the eldest son.” 

He was an active member of the Society of Friends, and had filled 
many stations. For many years he was Clerk of his meeting. A 
friend at a distance writes of him: “I am sorry to hear of William 
Parry’s death. He was a good man, and good men, live long as they 
That strong, vigorous head of your gallery, 
how vividly the picture springs up in memory, though I have not seen 
him for nearly fifteen years. Never contentious, yet always firm in his 
integrity, he was a bond of strength in the meeting.” * 4 


ROBERTS.—Suddenly, Fourth month 20, 1894, Lydia, wife of 
Josiah Roberts, and sister of the late Susan Roberts, of Philadelphia ; 


| a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting, Md. 


SATTERTHWAITE.—At Fallsington, Bucks county, Pa., Third 
month 20, 1894, Jane Satterthwaite, aged 60 years, daughter of the 
late Samuel and Phebe Satterthwaite. 

WRIGHT.—At Cherry Vale, Kansas, Third month 19, 1894, after 
a severe illness, which she bore with true Christian grace, Lydia J. 


| Wright, widow of the late Hanson T. Wright, in the 57th year of her 
H. 


age. 


WRIGHT.—In New York city, 161 West 86th street, Fourth 
month I9, 1894, Albert A. Wright, in the 24th year of his age. He 
was theson of John D. and Lydia E. Wright, the former deceased. 

Joined with a most affectionate nature were gifts of mechanical 
genius, early indicated, that gave promise of practical value for the 
benefit of mankind. The modesty which characterized his presenta- 
tion of models of exquisite workmanship, of miniature steam pumps, 
engines, etc., operative, and of his own hand-making, added to his 
amiable disposition, was augmented also by a truly manly bearing. 
During his brief illness of less than two weeks, he evidently realized it 


| was mortal ; and to his beloved mother he alluded to higher and more 


important duties awaiting him if the lease of life was extended. Sought 


| as his society had been, he could tell his mother he had led a pure and 


upright life, and peacefully contemplated the issue of his sickness. He 
passed away without a struggle, and has left a wide-spread conviction 
that for him there is prepared one of those “‘ many mansions,” testified 
of by our Divine Master, which is now his eternal inheritance. 

The interment was at Woodlawn cemetery, on the 22d inst. 


S. B. H. 





M. ELIZABETH STAFFORD. 
At her home in Baltimore, Md., Third month 6, 1894, M. Eliza- 
beth Stafford, in the goth year of her age. 
Slowly, very slowly, as if reluctant to part with the body they had 
held such close communion with so long, the sands of life ran out. The 
clock on the mantle told out the last moments of a long, useful life, 


_ and the pilgrimage was over, and another soul had passed beyond the 


veil that hides from our eyes the unknown world. 

And as I gazed upon the face so calm and peaceful in the repose of 
death, a prayer of thanksgiving arose in my heart that, even though it 
should have been so near to the close, my path should have been di- 
rected to cross her path, and it should have been my privilege to have 
known such an one. 

It is not often we meet with one like her who has just been called 
upon to lay aside the burden of life. For burden, indeed, it must 


| have been with the weight of four-score years and ten, and yet whose 


mind still retained the brightness of youth, and though, as years passed 
darkness spread around her path, shutting out from her sight the glory 
of God’s sunlight and faces and forms of loved ones grew fainter day 
by day, no word of murmur ever passed her lips. 

But the Inner Light grew brighter as the mists around her thick- 
ened, and streaming into her soul shed a radiance that reflected itself 
upon the face, brighter than the rays of the morning sun. 

Often I have sat and watched the face light up with enthusiasm at 
the recital of some incident of early life, some association connected 


| with dearly loved ones of the past of whom she so loved to tell, and 
| the mind would shine forth untouched and undimmed by the hand of 


time, and in the clearness of its depths was reflected so beautifully 
“that peace which passeth all understanding.” 

In reading Henry Drummond's “Analysis of Love,’’ every “ ingre- 
dient’ seemed represented in her. Patience, kindness, generosity, 
humility, courtesy, unselfishness, good temper, guilelessness, sincerity, 
all seemed possessed by her to a remarkable extent. 
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During her illness so often the words came to my mind, ‘“‘ When 
thou liest down thou shalt not he afraid, yea, thou shalt lie down and 
thy sleep shall be sweet.’ So in death and in life she lay down with- 
out fear, and even to the end her sleep was sweet. 








Tue Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia being 
united with the concern introduced by the overseers, that 
the membership of the meeting might be better famil- 
iarized with the queries and the answers prepared for 
them, it has been concluded that to-morrow (Fourth 
month 29), at the close of morning meeting, these shall 
be read, together with the advices and other appropriate 
exercises. At Race Street the Superintendent of the 
First-day school and the two clerks will make the arrange- 
ment, and at West Philadelphia the First-day School 
superintendent in conjunction with their overseers. Full 
attendance is desired. 


We are desired to say that Levi L. Benson, of Ohio, 
expects to attend Moorestown Meeting, N. J., on First- 
day morning, 29th inst., and to hold an appointed meet- 
ing at the same place in the afternoon. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

THE NEW AND THE OLD. 
MODERN taxidermy keeps pace with other arts. Ata re- 
cent regular evening meeting of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, as one entered the hall the most conspicuous 
objects in the room were two tigers, mounted on their 
walnut bases and elevated into full view on tables. These 
two tigers were used by the curator-in-charge as tests for 
a little talk on the old and new taxidermy. 


white teeth, the spectator could not but feel a momentary 
thrill of horror. The whole creature was perfectly life- 
like, catlike, just stepping forward, with lowered head, 
and tail alive. There seemed to be the clean, athletic 
muscles of the tiger under that glistening skin. 

The specimen was presented by the Zodlogical Society 
of Philadelphia, and prepared by the accomplished taxi- 
dermist of the Academy, after this method. As soon as 


of the head carved in wood. 
setup in place, excelsior was wound round these and cov- 
ered by oakum, over which a model of the animal was 


moulded in artist’s clay, care being taken to keep the | 


shape of the muscle masses. Over the model thus made, 


and over the carved head, they stretch the skin, putting | 


the completed work into lifelike position by one of Muy- 
bridge’s photographs of the animal in action. 
really a statue of the tiger, under its skin. 


The other specimen, standing on the next table, had | 


been selected as the best already existing in the Academy’s 
as an example of an old-fashioned ‘‘ stuffed ’’ tiger. 
elevated on long legs, with all the feet neatly placed at 


regular distances. The two together made an instructive 
and encouraging lesson. 


Taxidermy is no simple art, as all who have tried it in | 


however elementary a way will readily admit. Besides 


much mechanical skill, it requires a knowledge of anat- | 


omy, and above all a familiarity with living, moving 
animals, which but few possess. 


more opera glass. From any creature, however humble, 


we can learn much of exceeding interest if we will only | 


watch and study it alive, and learn something of its way 


| pleasure. 


On standing | 
just before one animal, close to the open mouth with its | 





This is | 


We need less gun and | 
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of doing things. Probably we far underrate the intelli- 
gence and feelings of animals. 

Jean Ingelow says most truly: ‘‘ Very few people 
have the least idea what wild creatures are like. Their 


| notion generally is to shoot them, and then pick them up 


for examination; which is the same thing as if some 
being of superior race, seeing children at play, were to 
shoot a few at long range, and then turn them over and 
describe them, and consider himself learned in their 
structure, habits, and appearance.’’ 

The best taxidermists now have much to teach us. In 
the National Museum and the American Museum at New 
York are some most fascinating and life-like groups, es- 
pecially of seals, and others by Mr. Hornaday, represent- 
ing family parties of orangs in the tree tops, from his 
careful life studies in Borneo. 

To all lovers of living animals this great improvement 
and enlivenment of the taxidermist’s art cannot but give 

EmiLy G: Hunt, M. D. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

MODERATE DRINKING. 

WouLp that my mind might be enlightened, and my pen 
guided by the inspiration of our Heavenly Father, that 
the blind eyes of our moderate drinkers, our tippling men, 
might be opened to the respectability which their exam- 
ple gives to the terrible drink curse, in leading our young 
men into temptation and ruin; and also the fearful re- 
sponsibility that rests upon their shoulders in thus throw- 
ing the weight of their influence upon the side of evil. 
How widespread is this habit of ‘‘ treating’’ among men 
otherwise honorable, noble, and worthy of being looked 
up to! How it ties the hands of all true temperance 
reform! When our intelligent and respectable business 
men, our talented lawyers and gifted judges can call upon 
each other for an hour’s social chat, or to spend an 
evening in each other’s society without the brandy or 
whiskey bottle brought out, and drinking made the 
necessary accompaniment of a ‘‘ good time’’ ; when the 
‘*Grand Army boys’’ and ‘‘ Loyal Legion brothers ”’ 


| brave and valiant men, meet to recount their sufferings, 
the skin was removed from the body, accurate measure- | 
ments were taken of all parts of the animal, and a mask | 
Strong iron supports being | 


trials, and triumphs, without their wine, then we can 
have another ‘‘ Grand Army ’’ that will help to emanipate 
another race of slaves far more pitiable than the negroes 
ever were, and put down a worse rebellion than that of 
the Southern States,—a rebellion of the evil against the 
good within ourselves. Then millions of worse than 
widowed wives and orphaned children can wipe away 
their tears ; our poor houses, insane asylums, and retreats 
for the idiotic, lose most of their inmates, and peace and 
prosperity in our nowstricken nation usher in the Millen- 
nial dawn. 

Moderate drinkers, tipplers, stop while you cam, and 


| as your own fetters fall, you will rejoice that the voices of 
collection up-stairs, and was brought down by contrast, | 
And | 
stuffed it looked, with head held high in air, as no cat | 
ever did, body a cylinder destitute of a hint of muscle, | 


these poor inebriates no longer cry unto you, as the most 
powerful influence in leading them astray. 
A ToTaL ABSTAINER. 


For this is Love's nobility,— 

Not to scatter bread and gold, 

Goods and raiment bought and sold ; 

But to hold fast his simple sense, 

And speak the speech of innocence, 

And with hand and body and blood, 

To make his bosom-counsel good. 

He that feeds men serveth few ; 

He serves all who dares be true.— Zmerson. 


Ir has been truly said that ‘‘ whom God calls to vic- 
tory he calls by the way of trial.”’ 








ee 
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THE HOME AT WEST CHESTER. 

A friend, some weeks since, sent us the following extract from a 
private letter (written in autumn) afrofos of the account given in our 
issue of Second month 10, of Friends’ Boarding House at West Ches- 
ter, Pa. The letter is from one of those living in the Home. 

I aM in the midst of persons like myself,—aged, who 
prior to coming here had not a settled home. Of course 


there is a variety of temperaments and characteristics in a | 
family of twelve, and if I held a graphic pen I might en- | 


tertain with little personal incidents. This house is newly 
built, and planned for the purpose of a ‘‘ Home’”’ for 
elderly women Friends, members of our Society. It isa 
really favored and delightful retreat, every department so 
new and fresh, neat and comfortable, furnished with all 
needful modern facilities, and admirably adapted to pro- 
mote the comfort and enjoyment of its inmates. 

A matron of sterling qualifications presides over the 
household, whose tact and management appears to be 
faultless, and if any one is not contented hére, it must be 
her own fault. Our meals are served with punctuality, 
with neatness, and much in accordance with the simple 
hospitality to which we were accustomed in our childhood, 
—good cooking, good home-made bread, pies, and pud- 


dings, as grateful to the palate now as in those earlier years | 


of our lives. 

On leaving the table some repair to their own rooms, 
while some of us prefer to stay awhile on one of the 
porches, whichever happens to be the pleasant one at the 
time. As the days grow shorter and the evenings longer, 
several gather in the library arouud a cheerful lamp, with 
reading, knitting, etc., and spend a while socially. Then 
it is interesting to notice how, one by one, the circle 
quietly diminishes until the last one concludes it wise to 
seek the repose of her own retired apartment. 

Thus day after day passes in tranquility, our individ- 
ual minds being often refreshed by social calls from neigh- 
borhood or visiting Friends. 


TEMPERANCE MOVEMENTS IN CANaADA.—In Young | 


Friends’ Review, Fourth month 15, Samuel P. Zavitz 
says : 

The advocates of prohibition are not likely to meet 
with so much favor from the Dominion Premier as they 
did from the Premier of Ontario last winter. In answer 
to an influential deputation of temperance men and 
women, representing the whole Dominion, which recently 
interviewed the Ministry, urging ‘‘ the Government to 
take steps to secure the immediate enactment by Parlia- 
ment of a prohibitory liquor law,’’ Sir John Thompson 
said: It was out of the question that any prohibitory 
measure could be propounded this session. ‘* In regard 
to the future, I must tell you frankly that I can make no 
pledge at all.’’ The question, however, will receive con- 
siderable attention in the House in various ways during 
the present session. The Royal Commission, which has 
been gathering information for the past two or three years 
on the results of the traffic, will be presented, and the 
position of the members of Parliament on the subject will 
be tested. The cause has made great progress recently in 
our land. 

At its recent Provincial election Nova Scotia also 
tested the feeling of its electorate upon the subject of pro- 
hibition, by a plebiscite vote, which favored the good 
cause to the extent of about 40,000 majority. Thus 


Manitoba, Prince Edward Island, Ontario, and Nova | 
Scotia have pronounced by large majorities in favor of | 


legislation for immediate prohibition. New Brunswick 
has also placed itself in line by a unanimous vote of the 
Legislature. It is impossible that the will of the people 
thus expressed can be long ignored in the Dominion 
House. 


| FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
| WiLListown, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association of Willistown 
| held a regular monthly meeting on the evening of Third month 7. At 
| the opening of the meeting the President read a portion of the 5th 
| chapter of the book of »latthew. A short silence followed, when a 
| number gave expression to the thought that we should seek first the 
kingdom of Heaven. We were cautioned not to look upon it as being 
| far away but rather as being here and now. Live in that Heaven now: 
it is possible if we only make it so. The minutes of the last meeting 
were read by the Secretary, and approved. A communication was read 
from the Philadelphia Association inviting all other associations within 
the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting to unite with them in an all- 
day meeting to be held at Race street, Fourth month 7. The meeting 
| heartily approved the plan and accordingly appointed their committee 
| of arrangements and also delegates as directed. 

The History Committee reported a review of the gth Chapter of 
Janney’s History of Friends, prepared for this meeting. In the remarks 
which followed this paper, Barclay of Ury was cited as one of many 
| who suffered persecution and abuse at the hands of the magistrates 
| and the populace, he being an old and distinguished soldier who was 
| among the earliest converts to the doctrines of Friends in Scotland. 

The Literature Committee read some extracts from the life of 
Swedenborg, or the Mystic, by Emerson. It was said without doubt 
he led the most real life of any man then in the world. As happens 
in great men, he seemed, by the variety and amount of his powers, to 
be a composition of several persons. The clergy interfered a little with 
the publication of his religious works; but he seems to have kept the 
friendship of men in power. The genius which was to penetrate the 
science of the age with a far more subtle science; to pass the bounds 
| of space and time; venture into the dim spirit realm, and attempt to 
| establish a new religion in the world,—began its lessons in quarries 
| and forges, in the smelting-pot and crucibles, in ship-yards and dissect- 
| ing-rooms. A colossal soul, he was far ahead of his times, uncompre- 
| hended by them. 

The Discipline Committee presented to the Association a beautiful 
tribute upon the death of Ella V. Davis, she being a member of this 
| committee. The poet speaks of the lives of great men. But the lives 
| of those in the humbler walks of life leave us an example to follow 
| onward and upward. We were urged not to leave our friends pass from us 
to the Great Beyond before we express our appreciation of their efforts. 
Mordecai T. Bartram, under the head of Current Topic Work, read a 
| few extracts from Howard M. Jenkins’s paper read at the Religious 
Congress in Chicago. Fifty copies of this paper were taken by the 
Association for distribution. We then Adjourned to meet at the home 
of Morgan B. Hall A. P. S., Secretary. 





PuRCHASE, N. Y.—On the evening of Third month 21, our Associa- 
tion met, with an attendance of sixteen. As the President was absent, 
Vice-President Charles C. Haviland presided. Phebe A. Field read 
an interesting paper entitled, ““A Few Words About India.’”’ When 
the religion of many Oriental countries has been brought so promi- 
nently before our notice as at the Parliament of Religions, it is of interest 
to know something of the countries themselves; and India, the writer 
tells us, is “ the birth-place of Buddhism, which, although during the 
last ten centuries a “ banished religion from its native home,’ has 
spread through neighboring countries, even so far as the empire of the 

| rising sun, until now more than one-third of the human race are pro- 
fessed followers of Buddha. To us it seems more like a code of 
morals, the tenets of philosophy, than a religion, but who can doubt 
that the hand of the Almighty has been in it, shaping the destinies of 
mankind, and working out the salvation of the human race? Who 
can doubt that the cold gray dawn, which has lasted for so many cen- 
turies in those eastern countries, is giving way before the rising of the 
Sun of Righteousness ? 

Edith H. Janney then recited Whittier’s beautiful poem, ‘ The 
Vaudois Teacher.” 

For Current Topics, Elizabeth G. Haviland, after making a few 
remarks, read an article on ‘“* Modern Journalism,’’ showing how cor- 
rupt is the method employed by many of the daily papers for obtaining 
news, and saying that as the newspaper is made to suit the masses, it 
is an indication of the public taste. While the enterprises of the press 
in collecting news from all parts of the world is to be commended, the 
sensational style of these reports, and often the lack of high moral tone, 
is to be regretted and condenmed. 

A short discussion followed ; then Louisa E. Haviland gave a reci- 
tation of Longfellow’s poem, “ The Birds of Killingworth.” 

After a few remarks the advisability of holding another meeting this 
season was discussed, and it was decided to leave the matter to the 
officers. Then adjourned. Louisa E. HAVILAND, Secretary. 

Rye, New York, Fourth month 21. 





Norristown, Pa.—The Friends’ Association of Norristown met 
at the residence of Ezra Brown, on Jacoby street, on Second-day 
evening, Fourth month 16th. 

The delegates appointed to attend the general meeting of the Asso- 

| ciations, held in Cherry street meeting-house, Philadelphia, on the 7th 
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of the month, reported that four of them were present, and that it was 
a large and interesting meeting; also, that a committee was appointed 
to consider the organization of a Central Association, and to prepare a 
program forthe Fifth month meeting, to be held during Yearly Meeting 
week, at 15th and Race streets For a fuller report we were referred 
to the published account of the meeting in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL. The Norristown society furnished the secretary for the 
meeting, as this was the second one organized, the president being a 
member of the Philadelphia Association. 

No review of Janney's History having been prepared, Mary R. 
Walker was requested to read Longfellow’s poem, “ Elizabeth 
Haddon.” We were told that the house in which Elizabeth lived is 
still standing, in Haddonfield, N. J., at present owned by Richard 
Wood. Matilda Andrews read some extracts from ** Christian Advices ” 
of London Yearly Meeting. 

Susan J. Sheppard read an article by Elizabeth Powell Bond, 
which elicited some discussion ; one thought that was emphasized was 
that “* Harsh judgments should be specially guarded against.” One 
Friend remarked that the critic should see beauties, as well as faults, 
and quoted a sentence from a private letter: ‘* Real criticism sheds 
light and gives courage.”’ 

Mary R. Livezey read from FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER a paper by 
Prof. W. W. Birdsall, on “* The Place of Young Friends’ Associations.” 
After some further remarks, the president announced the appointments 
for next meeting, and the Association adjourned to meet at the home of 
Ivins C. Walker, 414 De Kalb street, Fifth month 21, 1894. 


CONFERENCE CLASS, 15TH AND RACE STREETS.—At a meeting of 
Conference Class held Fourth month 15, the minutes of the previous 
meeting were read. 

Robert M. Janney then read chapter v. of “ The Quaker Ideal.” 
In this chapter the author discusses the subject of Creed. Friends, he 
says, have no written declaration of faith, inasmuch as any statement 
to which all are supposed to subscribe, would be at variance with a 
fundamental idea of the Society, that of individuality in life and doc- 
trine. This has not caused looseness; we feel assured that there is 
among us fully as large a consensus of belief as there is in any other 
Church. And the dependence upon the Jnward Guidance has led us 
as a body to the recognition of certain great spiritual facts; among 
them that God inspires each individual soul; that theology consists not 
of things concerning God, but in the knowledge of God himself, to 
whom all must be reconciled and brought into harmony,—and that 
character and conduct rather than theological orthodoxy are the condi- 
tions of acceptability. The author then proceeds to announce three 
doctrinces which he says are vital to any reasonable conception of 
Christianity. 1. Godislove. 2. The unique conjunction of the hu- 
man and Divine in Jesus, this involving his death on account of sin and 
his resurrection. 3. The fulfillment of the promise of Jesus to send 
the Holy Spirit in abundance to his followers. Finally, it was said that 
since we believe in the directly revealed will of God, we must live up 
to the clear requirements of the New Testament. The doctrine of love 
which is there taught is opposed to the cruelties of war, the command 
to refrain from swearing is to be literally accepted, and so with all other 
of the injunctions of Jesus. 

The chapter was interesting, and called forth commendation, though 
some of the conclusions would not be considered justifiable by many 
who call themselves Christians and Quakers. In the discussion which 
ensued, many important points were ‘commented upon, especially the 
absence of prescribed creed, the only vital doctrine being that of fidel- 
ity to Divine revelation in each individual soul. It has been said that 
the Quaker creed is negative. This should not be. The Ideal Quaker 
earnestly seeks for positive truth and in all gentleness and humility 
fearlessly states it as it has been revealed to him. 

The meeting adjourned at the usual time. 8. BP. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
WoMEN COLLEGE FELLOWsHIPs.—In her address at the opening of 
Somerville Hall, in connection with the suggestion of a Lucretia Mott 
Fellowship, Professor Susan J. Cunningham said ; 

“In thinking of this, I have examined the catalogues of Smith, 
Wellesley, Vassar, and Bryn Mawr. Smith College has two scholar- 
ships of $5,000 each, and two of $1,000 each, but no fellowships ; 
Wellesley has twenty-two scholarships of $5,000 each, besides a few 
other smaller ones, and no fellowships. Vassar College has no fellow- 
ships, but she has the noble endowment of nearly $200,000 for the 
assistance of undergraduates. There is also (and to this I ask your 


special attention) a Students’ Aid Society. The members of this so- | 


ciety are graduates, undergraduates, and teachers of Vassar; the mem- 
bership fee is $1 each year. This Society was organized in 1889, and 
this year of ’93-'94 twenty-two students are at Vassar, receiving from 
the society $4,465 in sums varying from $100 to $400. The condition 
of receiving this aid is only that the applicant shall pass without condi- 
tion the entrance examinations to the college, and the aid will be con- 
tinued until the student graduates if she so desires it. This society is 
distinctly a loan society, as each recipient is expected to return the sum 
received to the society when her financial condition makes it possible. 
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“ Bryn Mawr College has nine annual fellowships of $525 each to 
be awarded to those of her own college or to others who are required to 
pursue their studies at Bryn Mawr, and one European Fellowship of 
$500, awarded each year to a member of her graduating class. 

“ Now the life members of the Somerville to-day number not less 
than 350; a payment of $1.50 from each, each year, would render 
possible the Lucretia Mott fellowship that I have suggested, placing 
$525 in the hands of the fortunate “ best student,’ and making pos- 
sible one fellowship to be awarded each year to a woman of our col- 
lege. The Somerville Society is yearly adding new life-members to 
her already goodly list. The burden, if burden it be, would grow 
lighter then each year upon individual members, and our fellowships 
would be a reality, and that too with no invested money capital. I 
clearly see that it would be quite impossible that you should succeed in 
raising $10,000 to be placed at interest for such a fellowship ; but the 
society herself could be the principal and the individual members 
interest bearing bonds, thereby making possible such a reward to the 
finest student of the graduating class, giving her an opportunity for ad- 
vanced work, that would, I am very sure, yield a rich harvest.” 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE CATALOGUE.—The catalogue of Haverford 
College, Haverford, Pa., for 1893-’94, contains a short history and de- 
scription of the founding and growth of the college, since 1830, when 
the idea of the institution was first announced. It now has a faculty 
of twenty members, and for the present year an enrolment of eight 
graduate students, twenty-one seniors, twenty-one juniors, twenty-two 
sophomores, and twenty-three freshmen, making a total attendance of 
ninety-five. The price of board and tuition for undergraduates in the 
College Halls is $500 per year. Students are required to furnish their 
own books and stationery, and are charged for laboratory materials. 
The laundry is also extra. 

Three courses of instruction are offered, one in Arts and Science, 
in which Latin and mathematics are required for two years; a scien- 
tific course, in which particular attention is given to the modern lan- 
guages and the sciences throughout ; and a course in Mechanical En- 
gineering, in which mathematics, mechanics, shop work and drawing 
are required studies. In the two upper years of the college course 
freedom of choice is allowed by an Elective System. 

The library contains 25,275 bound volumes, and numerous period- 
icals are taken for the use of students. It is open daily for free con- 
sultation, and about eighteen hundred dollars are expended on it yearly. 
A rich addition has been made to it in a collection of books which 
formed the library of a late professor of the University of Leipsic. 
The college year for 1894.’95 begins Ninth month 26. 


TEACHERS APPOINTED.—At the George School, Emma J. Broomell» 
of Baltimore, has been appointed a teacher of English Literature, etc., 
for next year. She is a graduate of Swarthmore College, of the Class 
of 1890, and is now engaged as a teacher at Friends’ School at Locust 
Valley, L. I. 

Sophie Langé, who has been teaching at the George School during 
the present school year, a part of each week, has been engaged for the 
full time, the coming year. She teaches German and French. (Her 
sister is the wife of Prof. E. J. James, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania ; they are from Halle, in Germany.) 

Abby Mary Hall, of Swarthmore, has been appointed teacher of 
Latin, etc., in Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, boys’ depart- 
ment, in the place of Caroline R. Gaston. She is a graduate of Swarth- 
more College, 1890, and of Cornell University, 1893. 

Emma S. Chambers, of Unionville, a member of this year’s gradu- 
ating class at Swarthmore College, has been appointed an assistant 
teacher in Friends’ School at Wilmington, Delaware; and John W. 
Gregg, of Lincoln, Va., another member of the same class, has been 
appointed principal of Friends’ School at Moorestown, N. J. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTEs.—In the Furman oratory contest, 
which was held on the 1oth inst., the prizes were awarded to Emma S. 
Chambers and Allen K. White. The President’s was awarded to the 
sophomore class, on the 13th inst. 

A temperance conference, under the care of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting, was held in Swarthmore meeting-house, Fourth month 15. Dr. 
Magill made a short address and then introduced Layyah Barakat, of 
Syria, who spoke eloquently to a large and attentive audience. 

On the 21st inst. the Delphic Literary Society gave a public enter- 
tainment in the form of a Congress of Nations. Appropriate costumes 
and well delivered speeches made the evening very instructive as well 
as entertaining. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Delaware County Society of the 
Woman's Suffrage Association was held on Third-day, the 17th, at 
Darby. In the evening Dr. De Garmo addressed the meeting on “ The 
Needs of the Public Schools.’’ He gave a detailed exposition of the 
subject, pointing out the ways in which the active women of the com- 
munity may influence the public schools for good. No other State of 
the Union, he said, ever had so grand an opportunity to stimulate public 
sentiment as Pennsylvania. All that is needed, he said, is to distribute 
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the public millions in accordance with a few simple conditions, easy to 
be enforced, yet of such a nature that better teachers, better appliances, 
and above all, better high schools, could be at once obtained. _—B. 





ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL.—Our students and friends have 
had the pleasure within the last few weeks of listening to three inter- 
esting and instructive lectures delivered in our assembly room by mem- 
bers of the Swarthmore Faculty. The first was by John C. Gifford, on 
“ Life in the British West Indies’’; the second was by J. Russell 
Hayes, on “‘ Some Familiar Myths” ; and the third by William I. Hull, 
on “ Child Life in the Slums.’’ Professors Hull and Gifford made 
their lectures additionally interesting by exhibiting in connection with 
them a large number of stereopticon views. A. 





NoTEs FROM GEORGE ScHoo. —The portrait of Dillwin Parrish 
has been presented to us. It is a large crayon picture enclosed in a 
very nice frame ; it has been hung in the front parlor. 

Watson W. Dewees, of Westtown School, gave us an illustrated 
lecture of the World’s Fair, on Seventh-day evening. the 21st. The 
views were fine and very much appreciated by those present,—the 
faculty, pupils, and friends from Newtown and vicinity. 

The Botany classes are much interested in their work, now the spring 
flowers have come 

Our First-day School will be represented at the First-day School 
Union to be held at Wrightstown, on Seventh-day, the 28th. 


THE LIBRARY. 
THE new edition of the three essays by Job Scott, of Rhode Island, 
on “ Salvation by Christ,’’ which has been in press under direction of 
Friends’ Book Association, Philadelphia, is now completed and ready 
for sale. 

These essays were left in manuscript by Job Scott, at the time of his 
decease,—in 1793, of small-pox, at Ballitore, Ireland, while engaged 
in a religious visit to that country. In or about 1829 they were printed 
in Philadelphia, and the Representative Committee of the Yearly Meet- 
ing assisted in circulating the work. In 1831, a complete edition of 
his journal and writings, edited by John Comly, was printed, in like 
manner. The present edition has a preface, stating these facts, and 
also contains the memorial prepared by the Monthly Meeting of Provi- 


dence, R. I., and the testimony of the Half-Year’s Meeting of Friends | 


in Ireland. 


The thought of Job Scott concerning salvation by Christ is probably | 


shown by his title-heading. This says that “it is a birth of divine life 
in man.’’ Again (p. 22): “As to the life and substance of it, there 
never was but one true religion; nothing has ever been such but the 
immediate inward work of God in man.’’ The serious and deep doc- 
trinal subjects of which these are examples are elaborated with much 
earnestness and force. ‘* This is the salvation of God in every age and 
dispensation ; coming into this living faith, in full subjection to this in- 
ward holy gift of God, is our only reconciliation with him. The inward 
gift is the mediator between God and man.”’ (p. 56.) 

The little volume is for sale by Friends’ Book Association, 15th and 
Race streets. Price, 20 cents paper, 30 cents cloth. 





Our friend Dr. James Tyson has reprinted, in a neat pamphlet of 
27 pages, his three short addresses made to the graduating class of 
Friends’ Central School, at 15th and Race streets, in this City, in 1891, 
1892, and 1893, and we are indebted to him for a copy. The preser- 
vation of these addresses in this form is no more than their due, and 
we are glad to see them thus collected. Dr. Tyson’s observations and 
advice contained therein are wise and helpful. 





William Elliot Griffis, the author, several years ago, of a well-re- 
ceived work on Japan, “ The Mikado’s Empire,” has turned his atten- 
tion in quite a different direction, in the production of a book about 
the “ Dutch”’ country of Europe, the Nederland. His title is “* Brave 
Little Holland, and What She Taught Us.” He explains in his Pre- 
face that his interest in Holland “extends back to boyhood’s days in 
Philadelphia, the city founded by the son of a Dutch mother, and 
partly settled by the learned and industrious Netherlanders who accom- 
panied William Penn to America,’ and that, later, by studying at Rut- 
gers College, by a visit to Holland in 1869, by nine years’ service as 
pastor of the First Reformed Dutch Church of Schenectady, N. Y., 
his interest in the Netherlands became developed. His present volume 
isa study, in simple language, adapted to young readers, of the history, 





teresting little work, and conveys a large amount of information. Of 
the people of Holland it says : 


“ The Dutch are not like the Germans. They are not fond of ab- 


stractions, or impracticable social theories. There is little or no mili- 
tary tone among the people. They have a high sense of independence. 
They are averse to blind obedience. A Dutchman does not willingly 


give up his individual opinion. He submits to the majority, but clings 
to his own notions.” 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) 


PERSONAL NOTES. 
ACCIDENT TO FRIENDS AT RICHMOND.—A friend at Richmond, 
Indiana, speaking of the decease and funeral of William Parry, adds 
details of a serious accident which occurred on the way home from the 
funeral. ‘ Rachel Mathews, Esther Mathews, and Caroline Winder 
were quite seriously hurt, and Susanna Schofield slightly. The injured 
Friends are all improving, though it will be a long time before they are 


entirely well again. The first mentioned had her left arm badly 


sprained, and her back hurt. She was at meeting on Fourth-day (18th 


| inst.) Esther Mathews had her ankle sprained, and back hurt, and was 


badly bruised; she is out on crutches. C. W. had two ribs broken, 


| and a bad cuton the face; she is doing as well as could be expected. 


A butcher was driving a cow whose head was tied to its foot. It got 
away from him, and ran directly at the horses. They became fright- 


ened, and overturned the two carriages, causing quite a wreck of one 
of them.” 





GoLpEN WeEpDpING.—A local paper says: ‘* Mitchell Wood and 
wife celebrated the 50th anniversary of their marriage at their home in 


Johnsville, (Bucks county, Pa.), on the 11th instant, by a family 


gathering.” 





VERSES FOR A GOLDEN WEDDING.—The following lines, sent to us 
by the author, were written in commemoration of the 50th anniversary 


of the marriage of Edwin C. and Mary Walton : 


An era great indeed, 

Hath been your portion, friends, 
Cheered and comforted together fifty years ! 
Many nuptial ties as yours have been— 

Have been broken, severed, and annulled 
By that dread visitant who cometh unto all 
With will to sever, and with power to change. 
Still you have known affection’s soothing and 
sustaining charm, 
«« With joy in light and power to spread the joy! ’’ 


And so, old friends, 
And comrades dear! 
With these your ever shining visitants ! 
Chiming angelic anthems in your hearts. 
You can face the future of your lives 
With no slavish thought of weal or woe. 
But soothed, comforted, and sustained, 
By the eternal power of everlasting strength ! 
Waiting thus with gracious love vouchsafed, 
May many happy, joyous years be yours. ie 


SONNET BY S. TEACKLE WALLIS. 


| A FRIEND has sent us the minute adopted by the Board of Trustees 


geography, social and political conditions, etc., of the country which 


after eighty years of conflict became entirely independent of Spain, in 
1648, and now forms the kingdom of the Netherlands. It is a very in- 


' 


of the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, upon the death of the late Severn 


Teackle Wallis, a distinguished lawyer, who was president of the 
Board at the time of his decease, with the remarks, also, of Dr. Samuel 
C. Chew, who was his medical attendant. Dr. Chew quoted a short 


poem, which S. T. W. had written, and which our friend asks us to re- 
print. It is as follows: 


‘‘T would not that the dreams of old 
Should veil again the wakened mind, 
Nor mine their faith who idly hold 
That to be wise we need be blind : 
But when I see how darkly lie 
The plainest things before mine eye, 
That with each turn of reason’s wheel 
Falsehood and truth both upward go, 
I can but think that what I feel 
Is best and most of what I know; 
And that where’er our tents are cast, 
Each hath an angel by his side, 
From the first life-sigh to the last, 
His guardian, champion, friend, and guide! ”’ 


—Dr. von Blarcom, one of the most distinguished physicians in 
Berlin, expresses the opinion after careful investigation that coffee long 


boiled produces more indigestion than any other substance taken into 
the human stomach. 
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HUMAN LOVE. 
SAY not human love is wasted, 
In a selfish world like ours ; 
Would you check the dew that falleth 
On earth’s drooping flowers ? 
Know you not, love unrequited 
Still may live to bless 
Many a weary pilgrim, toiling 
Through life’s wilderness ? 


Generous love is never wasted ! 
Like the gentle rain 
It refresheth earth’s waste places,— 
Bids them bloom again ; 
Oh! despise not thou love’s mission, 
Much of suffering to endure. 
What is there on earth so holy 
As affection pure ?— Selected. 


THE QUAKER WEDDING. 
No wedding bells rang out in air, 
No strain of music blended, 
No orange blossoms decked her hair, 
Nor bridal veil descended : 


The bridegroom to the bride gave naught 
Of symbol ring or token, 

No rite was with tradition fraught, 
No churchly vows were spoken. 


With all that ritual imparts, 
Performed with pomp and splendor, 
No tie unites two loving hearts 
Like simple words and tender. 


It needs not old cathedral rare, 
Nor tones of organ pealing, 

To santify the pledge they share, 
Or wake the soul’s deep feeling. 


So ‘in the presence of the Lord”’ 
And loving friends around them, 
Their own lips spoke each solemn word 
That, life to life, hath bound them! 


—Brinton W. Woodward, in ** Old Wine in New Bottles.” 


«©ORTHODOX”’ FRIENDS’ YEARLY MEETING. 


Tue Yearly Meeting in this city, at the meeting-house at 
Arch and Fourth streets, of Friends known as Orthodox 
took place last week, the business sessions beginning on 
the 16th. Some details of the proceedings will probably 
interest our readers. The minutes of the ‘‘ Meeting for 
Sufferings’’ (Representative Committee), showed that it 
had been engaged in numerous directions. 
priated out of the funds of the Charleston Estate (a fund 
derived from the sale of the Friends’ property in Charles- 
ton), in their hands, the sum of $500 to aid in the im- 


provement of the meeting-house at Sugar Grove, Indi- | 
ana; $75 .to assist in painting the meeting-house at | 


Somerton, Virginia; $175 towards a meeting-house at 
Westfield, North Carolina; $250 towards a meeting- 
house at Concord, North Carolina, a branch of Centre 
Monthly Meeting; $500 towards a meeting-house at 


Hopewell, Iowa, a branch of Springville Monthly Meet- | 


ing. The report in the Friend adds : 


to the Charleston Trustees, but the information received 


as to the manner in which the meetings for Divine | 


worship were held was such that they were very reluc- 


tantly prevented from advising the Meeting for Sufferings | 


to make appropriations in those cases. Such cases are 
often very trying to the Trustees, who would gladly ex- 
tend aid if they could consistently do it.’’ The Friend 
also says : 

‘¢A concern which had arisen in the Meeting for 
Sufferings, on account of the increased participation of 
some of our members in worldly amusements inconsistent 





It had appro- | 
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| with our high profession as followers of Christ, especially 


in reference to the use of music, had led to the prepara- 
tion of a minute on these subjects. 

‘‘A fresh statement of our adherence to the original 
doctrines of the Society of Friends, had been prepared 
under the title of ‘An Address to the Members of the 
Yearly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, and to others, 
especially to all claiming the name of Friends.’ Much 
of it was occupied in explaining the doctrines involved 


| in the. separation of 1827, showing the identity of the 


views of our Yearly Meeting on the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, and on the divinity and atonement of Jesus 
Christ with those preached by our early members, and 
their accordance with the testimony of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The testimony of Friends as to the nature of 


| Divine worship, and the dangers of what is called the 


pastoral system, was also clearly set forth in it.’’ 

The minute on music was directed to be placed in the 
‘« Extracts.’’ In the discussion upon it, John B. Garrett, 
of Bryn Mawr (one of the most prominent members of 
the ‘‘ Orthodox’’ body; vice-president of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad Company), made a plea for the toleration 
of music, not as a part of worship, but in the home. The 
address on doctrine was laid over to Third-day for con- 
sideration, and was then discussed at length. The report 
in the Ledger says: ‘‘ The paper was an exposition of the 
views of Christian truth as held by the Society, with es- 
pecial reference to the points on which their faith differs 


| from that of the ‘ Hicksites.’ After a lengthy discussion, 


in which a number participated, the paper was adopted 
by the meeting, and will shortly be published.’’ 

The yearly meeting holds but one session a day—from 
10 o’clock to r—and the afternoons and evenings are 
used for meetings of committees and the various associa- 
tions and societies organized for special purposes. On 
Second-day afternoon the Peace Association met at 
Twelfth street meeting-house. Among those who spoke 
were Dr. Rhoads, of Bryn Mawr College, Dr. N. L. 
Upham, President of the Christian Arbitration and Peace 
Society ; Dr. Sarah T. R. Eavenson, of the Pennsylvania 
Peace Society, and President Sharpless, of Haverford 
College. The latter recommended the publication of a 
book to contain the most modern arguments of peace 
from the present standpoint. In the evening, the Friends’ 
Freedmen’s Association met, and Clara Barton was among 
those who spoke, describing the work of the Red Cross 
Society in the Sea Islands, beginning with the appeal of 
the governor of South Carolina, who, in his extremity of 


| trouble, appealed to the society to take charge of the 


relief work until the present time. In two months’ time, 
she said, those known as the ‘‘ Sea Island Sufferers ’’ 
would no longer need aid, but would once more be in 
condition to support themselves unaided. 

On Third-day afternoon and evening the First-day 
School Association met, John B. Garrett presiding. 
President Isaac Sharpless, of Haverford College, was 
elected president. Rufus M. Jones, of Friends’ Review, 


| read a paper, ‘‘ Practical Suggestions from the Book of 
‘¢ Some additional applications for aid were forwarded | 


Acts,’’ in which he gave ideas for mission work in the 
present day, drawing his examples from the efforts of the 
apostles and their preaching of the religion of Christ to 
all, suiting the condition of work to the state of the 
people. A discussion followed on ‘‘ The general work of 
the association, and especially how to deal with those who, 
through our mission schools, are being drawn toward our 
religious society.’ W. Nicholson read a paper on this 
subject. In the 35 years in which the First-day schools, 
as now constituted, have been at work within the limits of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, there had come under their 
direct teaching many thousands. Why these were not all 
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members of the yearly meeting, was explained, he said, 
in the fact that other churches had grown more tolerant, 
and the difference that made the Quaker of the 17th cen- 
tury stand for much that may now be found held for truth 
in other Protestant denominations permitted many that 


find homes in these other denominations. Another reason 
that these scholars had not been drawn into membership 
was that the standard of faith and practice was so high 
that only those having a high type of spiritual capacity 
could accept of Quakerism, but he did not believe this to 
be the true teachings of Quakerism. If the church stood 
for the distinctive principles that underlie the teachings of 
Fox, Barclay, Penn, and Penington, he said, the steady 
decline in yearly meetings pointed to a failure in the 
method of their presentation. 


On Fourth-day afternoon the Women’s Foreign Mis- | 


sionary Association held its meeting, and was addressed 
by James Wood, of Mount Kisco, N. Y., and in the even- 
ing the Temperance Association met, Watson W. Dewees, 
of Westtown School, being chosen president. An ad- 
dress was delivered by Frances J. Barnes, of New York, 
on temperance work. On Fifth-day evening the Indian 
Aid Association met. Captain R. H. Pratt, of the Car- 


tezuma, an Apache. 
All these meetings of philanthropic organizations 
were held in the 12th street meeting-house. 


THE SECRET OF GRANT’S CHARACTER. 
From an interview with Frederick D. Grant about his father, in 
McClure’s Magazine for Fifth month. 


‘Dip you notice any change,’’ I had asked, ‘‘in your 


command of all thearmies? Was there anything to show 
that he thought, ‘ Here is the great task of my life’?’’ 
Colonel Grant shook his head, thoughtfully. ‘‘ No,’’ 
he said; ‘‘ that was impossible. My father was always 
the same. He was always grave. He was always 
thoughtful. He was always gentle. 
traordinarily considerate of the feelings of others. 


I 


| dian warfare. 
| town clerk, back there in Connecticut. 
| each generation, since the family came here in 1630—it 





have never known a man who had such nice ways about | 


him in that respect as my father. 
he always did his best. 
he was farmer as when he was Lieutenant-General, and 
he never saw that doing your best in one position in life 
was any different from doingit in another. " , .ustance, 
he never would look upon one particular achievement 
and say, ‘ That was my most brilliant deed.’ He never 
looked at things that way. He used to say that he had 
done all he could, taken all the pains he could about 
everything, and if one thing turned out better than 
another it was because he had more or better information to 
act upon. No, he never felt one responsibility more than | 
another. He feit it his duty to do his best under all cir- | 
cumstances, and after that he did not care. So he never | 
thought that he did one thing better than another. It 
was the duty idea that ruled him. 

‘« And I may say that in the history of my father’s fam- 
ily that same idea of doing your best in the place you find 
yourself has been a ruling and an upholding one. It’s 
been a rather remarkable family in that way, I think. 
His father did the best that was to be done in the little | 
town of Georgetown, Ohio, where he lived, and that was 
to be mayor, and draw the resolutions and platforms for 
the local political conventions. And Aés father did his | 
best, and that was to fill a lieutenancy in the Revolution- | 
ary war; and that father’s father was thanked by the 
Connecticut Assembly for his services in French and In- 


But, more than that, 
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There was another Grant, who became 
And so I think of 


was of the clan Grant in Scotland originally—it may be 


| said that there was some man doing his best, though 
then could have found no refuge outside Quakerism to | 


until my father’s time in a comparatively small way. 


| Then my father’s mother added greatly to the family stock 


of strict sense of duty. She was a woman who thought 


| that nothing you could do would entitle you to praise ; 
| that you ought to praise the Lord for giving you an op- 


portunity to do it. My father held himself to almost as 


| strict an accountability, though he didn’t extend it to 


others. He was always ready to praise his subordinates, 


| and towards his children he was especially indulgent and 
| lenient.’’ 


Dr. RHOADS ON PEAcE.—In his address before the 
Friends’ Peace Society, at 12th street meeting-house, in 
this city, on the 16th irst., Dr. James E. Rhoads, Presi- 
dent of Bryn Mawr College, reviewed the gradual ap- 
proach of Christianity toward a perfect peace. He said 
in part: 

‘« It is unnecessary in the presence of the Association 


| to repeat the familiar arguments drawn from the Scriptures 
lisle School, was one of the speakers, and Dr. Carlos Mon- | 


to show that the teachings, spirit, and example of our 


| Lord are at variance with the practice of war. But I wish 


to show that Christianity brought into history new con- 


| ceptions of life and duty, and these conceptions have 
| slowly wrought changes in the social ideas and practices 
| of Christianity ; that they have subdued terrible social 


evils, and are on the way, working through various 
agencies, to put down war. 
*‘All the older civilizations were based on war and 


| slavery, a statement only to be slightly modified in the 
father’s manner or demeanor after he came east and took | 


case of the Israelites. If God permitted wars to be so 
universal among men; if they were sometimes overruled 
to the progress of mankind ; if they called into exercise 
some of the most heroic and noblest sentiments of those 
who defended their lives, country, and religion, war is 


| ° ° ° 
| not necessarily an unmixed evil. 
rle was always ex- | 


‘« The deepening and softening of character wrought 
by the religion and kingdom of Christ has permeated the 
people of Christendom more and more. It inspired what- 


| ever is true and noble in chivalry, yet finally abolished 
He did as much his best when | 


feudalism. This same spirit is now bringing republican- 
ism. It has set free men’s activities in commerce, the 
arts, education, science, and a wise and wider statesman- 


| ship. 


| govern ment. 


‘« To-day it tends to lessen wars by extending nation- 
alities, so that vast populations live at peace under one 
It united Germany, unified Italy, the Rus- 


| sian Empire, the British Empire, and the 44 States of 


| this Union. 
| direct result of Christian altruism, justice, truthfulness, 


The extension of peaceful commerce, a 


trustworthiness, and mental freedom is binding creation 
together in common interest.’’ 


BRANCHING OF Oaks.—Referring to a paragraph in 


| which it is observed that the American oak, Quercus alba, 
| . . . . . . . . 

|. has a similar characteristic of the English oak in having 
| side branches, which occasionally assume the dimensions 
| of huge trunks, Howard Worcester Gilbert notes that in 
| the Quaker graveyard at Salem, N. J., there is a white 


oak which would rival any American and almost any oak 
in the English parks. The spread of branches was over 


| 50 paces ; some of these side branches rival the trunk in 


strength. There is a tradition that the tree was mutil- 
ated by soldiers during the Revolutionary War, and that 
the tree as it now appears has grown from a sprout which 
shot up at that time.—Mechans’ Monthly. 





‘*AFTER MANY DAYS ”’ 


The following incident (from the Philadelphia Ledger) is a beautiful 
exemplification of the text: “ Cast thy bread,” etc. 


An anecdote—the true story of a child educated at the | from 30 to 50 acres and less are wanted, the farmers holding that they 


Church Home at Angora—is at once proof and illustra- 
tion that personal touch and familar intercourse is the 
secret of success in fostering children. ‘The managers of 
the institution endeavor to give each child something of 
the motherly intimacy which develops good feelings and 
fixes impressions which often last a lifetime. Eighteen 
years ago a little girl of twelve, whom we will call Alice, 
was admitted to the Home with her two younger sisters. 
They remained nearly two years. At the end of that 
time their father took them from Philadelphia, so that 
their friends of the Home lost sight of them altogether. 
Alice in the course of time went to Boston, studied asa 
trained nurse and prospered in her profession. But pass- 


ing from youth into womanhood, she still held fast the | 


memory of those two years in the Home family, when 
something had entered into her life which shaped all its 
purposes. Last summer, after an interval of eighteen 
years, finding herself in Philadelphia, Alice went to call 
on a long remembered teacher. Alice told how the years 
had passed with her, of her efforts, her successes. Her 
profession was congenial to her. She washappy. ‘‘ But 
the beginning of all the good I have known in life,’’ she 
said earnestly, ‘‘ I trace back to the home and its influ- 
ences.’’ For all this she had come to make a thank of- 
fering, and she laid five ¢100 bills in her friend’s lap, 
saved out of her own earnings. It was for her little sis- 
ters as well as herself, she said, and she had resolved upon 


this amount as soon as she began to earn money. So the | bank, with a current like the St. Lawrence at the Rapids. The Koyu- 
beautiful gift was accepted, the spirit in which it was | 


made adding tenfold to its value. 


BLow1nG SANDs IN NEw Mexico.—Strange freaks are 
played by wind-blown sands in the New Mexico river 
valleys and mountain cafions. In the cafions one may see 
cliffs and natural stone pillars cut into fantastic forms by 
the natural sand blasts formed by the winds sucking up 
and down these narrow passes. In broad river valleys, 
the Rio Grande especially, great areas of sand hills are 
seen tossed up like giant wavesofasea. These shift their 
position slowly, traveling in the direction of the prevail- 
ing winds, until they scatter on the plain or encounter 
some obstruction, such as a mountain side, against which 
they heap. Not only valuable lands, but towns may be 
buried in this invading element. ‘Thus along the Pecos 
river, at distances from twenty to forty miles below the 
town of Eddy, in southeastern New Mexico, there are five 
old deserted pueblos or villages built by ancient agricul- 
tural Indians, which, it is estimated, once contained a 
population of from 10,000 to 15,000 people. Now the 
villages are nearly buried in sand blown from the hills 
that bound the valley. Vestiges of a canal to these towns 
has been discovered leading from a cafion near by whica 
once furnished water, but is now filled with sand. —MVew 
York Sun. 


PATIENCE is a virtue for which there is no substitute. 
There is often no other way out of a difficulty than the 
way of patience. But this really is a most gracious way, 
when the sufferer finds it. Nor is it a way which any one 
need be ashamed to take, for our Lord recommends it: 
‘«In your patience ye shall win your souls.’’ He knows 
that there is often nothing left to us but this one thing— 


patience. We must use it ; we must win our souls, our 
very lives, by it. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
AN item in one of the Philadelphia daily papers, within a few days, 


says: “In Berks county during the last few months the demand for 
small farms has been greater, perhaps, than ever before. Properties of 





can do better in this way than with larger farms. A number of retired 
farmers have divided their properties with excellent results. Others 
are making a living cn 30-acre farms where heretofore they could not 
make both ends meet on farms of three and four times that extent. The 
hard times have had something to do with this change. Numbers of 
comfortable 20 to 25-acre properties have been sold this spring at from 
$1,500 to $2,500 each.” 

—Drifts of the heavy snow which fell on the roth and 11th instant 
remained in protected places, near this city, all last week, and the last 
remains of them were seen by the writer as late as the morning of the 
24th. Other such storms have been recalled. The Newtown Enterprise 
says: “ Carey Harvey, cf Dolington, distinctly recollects the three-days 
snow storm which began on April 15,1854. The drifts in many roads 
were then from three to five feet deep, and most of the traveling was 
done across fields. In that year ice formed on the night of May 12. 
David Newport, of Willow Grove, writes as follows: ‘Inquiry has 
been made as to the great storm of April, 1854. I will quote from my 
entry in diary: ‘‘ Heavy snowstorm; snowed steady on 16th and 17th ; 
roads blocked up ; cold, and good sleighing.’’ The fruit being out in 
blossom, it was generally destroyed, is my distinct memory.’ ”’ 

—Eastburn Reeder, of Bucks county, Pa., State Dairy and Food 
Commissioner, has opened an office in the rooms of the State Board of 
Agriculture, at Harrisburg. He has appointed Carroll R. Williams 
and A. Morton Cooper as his legal representatives, and A. K. Cassell, 
Secretary of the National Dairymen’s Protective Association, and W. 
J. Sloan, of Philadelphia, as special agents. With their aid, it is an- 
nounced, ‘‘ he proposes to renew his warfare against dealers in oleo- 
margarine in the State.” 

—Sandwich, hitherto the only license town on Cape Cod, Mass., 
went no-license on the 5th ult., by a vote of 188 to 98. 


—The Yukon river, of Alaska, next to the Amazon and the Nile, 
is the largest river in the world. The Tanana, a river which very few 
people in the civilized world ever heard of, is a solid mile from bank to 


kuk, a tributary of the Yukon, is larger than the Ohio, and the Porcu- 
pine is larger than the Hudson. 


—The words breeches, trousers, and pantaloons are now used inter- 
changeably, but originally the significations were quite different. Panta- 
loons were at first nothing but long stockings, worn in Italy as a sort of 
religious habit by the devotees of Saint Pantaloon. Breeches originally 
reached from the waist half-way to the knee, and finally to the knee, 
where they were fastened with a buckle. Trousers are the present 
style of leg gear, a combination of the former two.—Z xchange. 


—The Atlantic coast below the mouth of Delaware Bay, and at 
least as far south as the Sea Islands that fringe the shore line of South 
Carolina and Georgia, has many “ shooting lodges’’ and club houses 
belonging to wealthy Northerners. The land in its usually wild state, 
save where it is suitable for cotton growing, brings very low prices, 
and a great domain may be had at trifling outlay. The chief expense 
is for buildings and maintenance. It is said that Northern sportsmen 
have invested $1,000,000 in Currituck county, North Carolina, alone, 
and there are many thousands of dollars in such investments from that 
point northward to Cape Henlopen.—/. Y. Sun. 


—Prof, Charles E. Hite, of the Biological Department of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, will this summer conduct an expedition to 
Labrador, intending to explore districts never before visited by white 
men. The objective point is the Grand Falls,in the Grand river, 
which are said to rival Niagara in beauty and grandeur, being 316 feet 
high, with a width between 200 and 300 feet. The party will be com- 
posed of ten scientists, seven of whom will be professors and students 
from the University, and will leave New York on the 25th of Sixth 
month. Prof. Hite accompanied the Peary Relief Expedition of 1892. 


—Samuel L. Clemens, better known as “ Mark Twain,” and his 
partner, F. L. Hall, who composed the well-known subscription pub- 
lishing firm of Charles L. Webster & Co., New York, have made an 
assignment. It is stated that the private fortune of S. L. Clemens, 
some $300,000 or $400,000, is not involved. 


A GENERAL strike of men employed in the bituminous coal mines of 
the country began on the 21st instant. Many thousands quit work. The 
number who struck was estimated on the 23d by John McBride, presi- 
dent of the ‘‘ United Mine Workers,’’ to be as follows: Alabama, 
8,000; Tennessee and Kentucky, 5,000; West Virginia, 2,000; In- 
diana, 5,000 ; Ohio, 26,000; Illinois, 27,600; Pennsylvania, 50,000 ; 
Indian Territory, 2,000; Michigan, 300; Iowa, 1,300. The men 
demand better wages. 


THE Commissioners of the District of Columbia, acting on the ad- 
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vice of President Cleveland, issued a notice, on the 23d inst. 
ing bodies of men from coming to Washington, 
employment, as ‘‘ 
maintenance in the District.’’ 


ostensibly to secure 


THE so-called ‘‘ armies ’’ of ‘‘ Industrials,” led by the man Coxey, 


cluding Chicago. What they expect to do at Washington is not very 
clear, but considerable anxiety begins to be felt over the collection of 
such motley crowds, who will be joined, no doubt, by tramps, and 
probably by those still more dangerous and lawless 
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there is neither work for them, nor means for their | 


| appear to intend to force it through as rapidly as possible. 
from Ohio, and by other persons from other parts of the country, are | 
beginning to approach Washington, and there are indications that larger | 
numbers of such people may come by railway from distant places, in- 


Pere at Columbia,” 








WHAT is called “ general debate’’ on the proposed Tariff bill was 
closed on the 24th, in the United States Senate, by a speech in its favor 
by Senator Mills of Texas. It will now be considered in detail, but the 
speeches will not be materially different. The advocates of the bill 
Since the 
speeches of Senator Hill, of New York, and Senator Smith, of New 
Jersey (Democrats), attacking the income-tax feature, the passage of 
the bill has been considered somewhat more uncertain. 


THE Supreme Court of South Carolina having decided the dispen- 
sary liquor law to be unconstitutional, liquor is now being freely sold 
everywhere in the State. ‘ Carloads of whiskey,”’’ it is stated, ‘< 


are 
and many new saloons have been opened. 








saves repairs. 
house has remained unsold for want of paint. 


be though, “the best paint or none.” That means 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


You cannot afford to use cheap paints. 


* ANCHOR ” (Cincinnati). 
“ARMSTRONG & McKELVY ” (Pittsburgh) 
“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 

“ BEYMER-BAUMAN ” (Pittsburgh). 
“ BRADLEY ” (New York). 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York). 

* COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 
**CORNELL ” (Buffalo). 

** DAVIS-CHAMBERS " (Pittsburgh). 
“ ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 
‘“*FAHNESTOCK ” (Pittsburgh). 


Pure White Lead the desired shade ; they are in no sense ready-mixed 
perfectly pure colors in the handiest form to tint Strictly Pure White Lead. 


A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 


painting and color-card. Send us a postal card and get both free. 


NATIONAL 


PURE SPICES 


We manufacture only one quality, and that always 


PERFECTLY PURE 


These spices are put up in POUND and HALF-POUND TINS especially for family use. If your 
storekeeper does not keep them, send to us direct and we will supply you. 


ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


NEW APPLE, PEAR & NUT TREES. 


Fourth nd Race Streets, - 


1838. 
1894. 


Starr, the largest early apple : 


Parry's Giant, Pedig ee, Mammoth, Paragon 
French, Persian, Japan, English, and American. 
Eleagnas Long: 

insects, black x knoe, or other diseases. 





az and Vines. @@ Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue Free. 
POMONA NURSERIES. 


Send two stamps for DREER’S GARDEN CALENDAR for 189. 
the best only. Describes everything New and ou in SEEDS, PLANT 


for the Professional Market Gardener, will 
grow the very CHOICEST Vegetables and 
Flowers in the home garden. 
GROWER’S MANUAL explains how it is 
Sent FREE to all Seed buyers. 








HE best investment in real-estate is to 

keep buildings well painted. Paint protects the house and 
You sometimes want to sell—many a good 
The rule should 


To be sure of getting 
Strictly Pure White Lead, look at the brand; any of these are safe: 


“JEWETT ” (New York). 

. ** KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 
“JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.” (Phila.) 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 
** MISSOURI " (St. Louis). II. 
**RED SEAL ” (St. Louis). 
**SALEM ” (Salem, Mass.) 
*“*SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
** SOUTHERN "’(St. Louis and Chicago). 
**ULSTER " (New York). 
“UNION "’ (New York). 


For Cotors.—National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 


These colors are sold in one-pound cans, each can being sufficient to tint 25 pounds of Strictly 
paints, but a combination of 


LEAD CO., New York. 


Paragon, and other valuable sorts ; 
Seneca and Japan Golden Russet Pears in collections at reduced rates. NUTS— 
and other chestnuts. 
Pecans, Almonds, and Filberts, 
jipes, Hardy Oranges, Dwarf Kocky Mountain Cherries, free from 
SMALL FRUITS, Grape Vines. Currants, 

», ete. SHADE TREES—Immense stock of Popla’s and Maples, Ornamental Shrabs 


WILLIAM PARRY, P4rRrRy,. N.J. 


Dreer’s Reliable Seeds 


Have been planted dy the most critical — for over haffacentury. They are sure te grow, > te 
mame, and will save you money and & isappointment if sown in the Garden, Farm, or Greenho 


This is the year for ECONOMY IN THE GARDEN. 


and make money by getting 
and BULBS. It gives des 
cripsons in cultivating, is richly illustrated in addition to large colored plates on cover. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





NOTICES. 


*,* To-morrow being the fifth First-day of 
the month, is “ Friends’ day’ at the Home for 
Aged Colored Persons, Belmont and Girard 
avenues, West Philadelphia, the religious meet- 
ing being at 3 p.m. 

*,* Quarterly and other meetings in Fifth 
month occur as follows : 

1. Concord Quarter, Willmington, Del. 

2. Purchase, Amawalk, N. Y. 

3. Farmington, Mendon, N. Y. 

7. Nine Partners Half Yearly Meeting, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

8. Philadelphia, Race street, Philadelphia. 

10. Abington, Horsham, Pa. 

Shrewsbury and Rahway AHa/f- Yearly 
Meeting, Shrewsbury, N. Y. 
Stanford, Crum Elbow, N. Y. 
12. Miami, Waynesville, O. 
Salem, West, O. 
14. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 





*,* The regular meeting of the Young Tem- 
perance Workers of West Philadelphia, will be 
held in the meeting-house, 35th St. and Lancas- 
ter Ave., on Fourth day evening, Fifth month 3, 
1894, at 8 o’clock. A special program has been 
prepared. 

Members of the Society and all interested 
friends are very cordially invited to be present. 

BLAKIE THATCHER, President. 
HELEN Jones, Secretary, 








*,* Westbury Quarterly Meeting, which is 
usually held at this time of year in Brooklyn, 
will be held in New York instead, on Seventh- 
day, the 28th inst., at 10.30 a.m. Meeting of 
ministers the day preceding, at 3 o’clock. 

John J. Cornell is expected to attend. 

J. A. B. 





*,* Western First-day School Union will 
meet at New Garden meeting- house on Seventh- 
day, the 28th of Fourth month, 1894, at Io 
o'clock. All interested are cordially invited to 
meet with us. 

I, FRANK CHANDLER 
ELLEN P. Way. 


56 Years. 
300 Acres 


Lincoln Coreles, 


Walnuts— 


\ Clerks. 





*.* Standford Quarterly Meeting will be held 
at Crum Elbow, N. Y., Fifth month 11 (instead 
of Creek). THOMAS STRINGHAM. 

*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Fourth month 28, 
at 1.30 o'clock p. m. 

The Sub Committees at 10 o’clock a. m. 

The Indian, in Room No. 2. 

Peace and Arbitration, Room No. 3. 

Colored People, Race Street meeting-house. 

Improper Publications, in Room No. 4. 

Temperance and Tobacco at II a. m., in 

Room No. I. 
Educational and Publication Committee at 


9.30 a. m., in Room No. I. 
Legislation Committee at 10 a. m., in Race 
Our MONEY Street Parlor. 
JAMEs H. ATKINSON, 7 
ANNIE CALEY DoRLAND, p Clerks. 


Dinner can be procured on the premises at a 
reasonable rate. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


IF YOU ARE NERVOUS, 
and cannot sleep, uy! it. 


++ Having changed my place of residence 
frown Emerson, Ohio, to Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, I would request the superintendents of the 
Philanthropic Union, in the department of 
Demoralizing Publications, to send me reports 
before Sixth month 10, 1894, of work done in 
that department in their Yearly Meeting since 
last report. 

Joun E. CARPENTER, Superintendent De- 
moralizing Publications of Friends’ Philanthropic 
Union, P. O. Box 523, Colorado Springs, Col. 

*,* The Semi-Annual Meeting of Bucks 
County First-Day School Union will be held at 
Wrightstown, on Seventh-day, Fourth month 28, 
at 10.30 o'clock. 

All interested are cordially invited to attend. 

Train leaving Twelfth and Market streets at 
7.32. m.. for New Hope, will be met at Walton 
Station. 

BARCLAY Eyre, 
FLORENCE J. BLACKFAN, 





\ Clerks. 





*.* Quarterly meetings in Fourth month 
occur as follows : 
28. Westbury, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Scipio, Scipio, N. Y. 
30 Nebraska H. Y. M., Lincoln. 


*,* A meeting of the Young Temperance 
Workers will be held on Sixth-day evening, 
Fourth month 27, at 8 o’clock. There will be 
a debate on the question, ‘* Resolved, that the 
temperance and prohibition forces should unite.” 
All are cordially invited. 

ze F. ScuLL, Prest. 




















| that the figure of 

| & woman as here 

| indicated 

| PRINTED IN RED 
is on the label of 

every box of 


SILVER 


EL SIL Rc POLISH 
(ene other —_— nantity See or 
5 cts. It’s Teena everywhere. 


‘The The ELECTRO S SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York | 


MERCHANTS’ 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 
















Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 
joe (paidin),. . . . . 250,000.00 
on vided j Profits,. . . : 6,231.14 

Titles to Real 





Interest allowed on ‘on Deposits. 

Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 

and Approved Collateral. Surety 

istrators and others. The Com- 

pany - At as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 

ete. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
per annum. 


Josepu R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
RoBERT Morris EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 
Ws. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS. 


sae Brice, Charlies 8. Hinchman, 
Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
a r M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas, E. Cooper Shapley, 
J. Bolton a Winpenniy. 


Joseph R. oads, Elwood Becker, 
Jone Lewis, Edwin 8. Dixon. 
Thomas R. Gill. 













THE ONLY PERFECT : 


Substitute for Mother's Milk. 


i ‘est Liberty, 

We have a baby 20 oan old who as 
raised on Mellin’s Food; she was so delicate 
- no one thought she could live; Mellin’s 

Food saved her, Mrs. A. J. WESTLAND. 

Wilmington, Del. 

I have been using your Mellin’s Food for 
my boy, nearly two years old, for the last 
month or so, and it has improved him won- 
derfully; he is just recovering from a severe 
illness and — not digest milk at all before 
using the F rs. Wa. J. QUINN. 


SEND ae our book, “‘The Care and 
Feeding of Infants,”? mailed 


Free to any address. 
Doliber-Goodale Co., Boston, Mass, 
ee 












Ornamental 
and Plain Enameled 


lron Bedsteads 


For Hospital, Institution, 
and Family Use. 
The Celebrated Keystone Woven Wire Mattress. 
Wholesale and retail, at Lowest Prices. Send for 
Free Catalogue. Manufactured by 


ROBERT KELSO, 


254 8. Becond Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
: — | Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 





H.C.BODEN&CO. 
WALNUT &13"ST: 
|\ MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


Our popularity with the Oculists is the result of 


fine work. Our popularity with the public is the re- | 


sult of moderate prices and polite attention. 
H. C. BODEN & CO., OPTICIANS, 
8. E. Cor. Walnut and 13th Sts., Philad’a. 
Oculists’ Prescriptions Filled. 





Religious Views of the Society of Frienés, 


A Paper for the World’s Congress of Religions at Chi- 
cago. Ninth month 19th, 1893 


by HowarRD M., JENKINS. 


corr (23 es, size to fit ordinary letter envel- 
ope). Price, cents single copies; 50 cents for 25; 
7 Seake tee oe: $1.00 for 100. Sent by mail at these 


prices. Friends’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 
921 ARCH STREET, Philad’a. 


Practical Senkary & cates Cooking 
Adapted to Persons of Moderate 
and Small Means. 
BY MRS. MARY HINMAN ABEL. 


One of the Prize Essays published by the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. Price, in paper 
binding, 25 cents ; in cloth binding, 35 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
5 Cor. ‘16th and Race Streets, Phila’da, Pa. 


JUST ISSUED. 


Will be cnt t ina few days 


‘Salvation by Christ.” 
By JOB SCOTT. 


In Paper Binding, > cents, including Postage. 
In Cloth 





Friends’ Book hinitlatide 15th and Race Sts. | 








«oS WILLIAM HEACOCK, Be 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 


Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE Is—— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 
exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 














STREETS. 


Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 


furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 


the largest to be found in the American market, 


| and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 
| as low as elsewhere un similar qualities of goods. 


WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
abreast ofthe Te Times DIC TIONARY 


Grand Educat. 
Successor of the 
‘*Unabridged.’’ 


Everybod. 

should a ths 
Dictionary. It an- 
swers all questions 
concerning the his- 
tory, spelling, pro- 
nunciation, and 
meaning of words. 


A Libraryin 
Itself. It also 
} gives the often de- 
~e sired information 
concerning eminent persons ; facts concern- 
ing the countries, cities, towns, and nat- 
ural features of the globe; particulars con- 
cerning noted fictitious persons and places; 
translation of foreign quotations. It is in- 
valuable in the home, office, study, and 
schoolroom. 
The One Great Standard Authority. 
“Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice of U.S. Supreme 
Court, writes: ‘The {nternational 1 Dictionary is 


the perfection of dictionaries. I commend it to 
all as the one great standard authority.” 


Sold by All Booksellers. 
G. & C. Merriam Co. D 
Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


(ar"Do not bny cheap photo- INTERNATIONAL 
graphic reprints of ancient DICTIONARY 
editions. 


GaP" Send for free prospectus. 
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Wiliam C, Newport Company, L' 
WILLOW GROVE, PA. 


Newm ’ - David Newport. 
an's R | Managers: f Charles S. Kinsey, ESTABLISHED 1874. 
Art Sto re Anna B, Newport. 
‘ What Watson Tomlinson, Jr., says: 
806 Market St. F ByBERRY, Fourth month 20, 1894. 
I have used your phosphates continuously for 12 
‘ | years, during which time I have bought over 140 
Mirrors, Pictures, # | tons. This fact alone speaks louder than any words 
Frames, Etc. that Ican utter, but I will add, I use it because if 
’ } pays. Every year I have made tests by leaving it 
: x out of a portion of the crop. If I were compelled 
| to choose between stable manure and the “ ti- 
fied,” I would say, Give me the latter. And would 


also say to my brother farmers that I advise them to 
use the *‘ Rectified Phosphate” judiciously, and in 





correspondence with the cost of stable manure, and 


'AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS ==" ""**" “isa fst" 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. | 
tlighest of all in leavening strength.— | 





are invited to inspect our | The above subscriber has been a con- 


Spring Assortment of Hand Cameras | Manone commune Of aur goede iy enr- 


From $5 to $75. oad lots for the past 12 years, and has 
PRINTING DONE FROM NEGATIVES. this spring kept up his record by buying 


Latest U.S. Government Food Resort. | Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 1030 Arch St. | shout 70 acres, ou which he raises lange 


Royal Baking Powder Company, | 
106 Wall St., New York. 


LANDRETHS' | 
Gardening Operations for April. 


ASPARAGUS sOw, or plant roots, if not attended to 
last month. Wherever practicable,a bed of suffi- 
cient size shoulda be made to permit an ample supply 
without cutting every feeble shoot which peeps 
above the surface ; ineeed. where space and means 
admit, two beds should be maintained, and cut 
alternate seasons. For directions for making an 
——— bed, see article upon Asparagus. 

w Beans, Beets, CaBpBace. Of CABBAGE sow 
freely, that there be enough for the fly, and to plant 
out in July for autumn use. Sow Carrots, CELERY, 
Cress, CUCUMBER, LEEK, SWEET MARJORAM, MUs- 
TARD for Salad, MELONS, NASTURTIUM, ONION, PARS- 
L&Y, PARSNIP, Peas, early and late, PoTaToEs, RaD- 
ISHES, SaLsiry, SaGE, SPInacH, THYME, TomMaTo, in 
border to succeed those sown in hot-beds. cE 


about 70 acres, on which he raises large 
crops of potatoes, cabbage, rutabagas, 


S etc., by a liberal and generous treatment 
Good Designs eae ee ui 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just | 
chea tho. Selection by 


ap. too mail is easy. We will AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
aa oe 1244 N. Ninth Street. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. | Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


THE pr CAPITAL, — 81,000,000 
G IRAR D SURPLUS, 82;000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND L 


Executes Trusts, . 
Allows Interest on Deposits 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


sow in drills, also transplant from beds of last Cares for Beal Estaw. 
autumn sowing. (on a 


OFFICERS 
D. LANDRETH & SONS, EFFINGHAM B, MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
Seed al 1 tw h . : , 
Nos. #1 and-23 8 fixth Street, WM, M. ELY, Treasurer. J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas, 
Philadelphia. NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
a etre MANAGERS 
9 | EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, WILLIAM H JENKS, HENRY TATNALL, 
I P. THOMAS & SON CO. S H.N. BURKOUGHS, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr., WILLIAM H. GAW, JOHN C. SIMS, 
EES Re ~ _~ an ei BENJAMIN W RICHARDS, FRANCIS L. GOWEN, PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 
7 = Ft tt Bi JOHN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST-COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. a a 
This Com: issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemal 
the Company's opt after five years, with interest at five our cont. per az (free of State tax) pay- 
able -annually. This Company also receives deposits, payable by check. 


DIRECTORS. . . 
; ; — rm Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, | Thomas Williams, Jr John W. Biddle, 
Facrory, Mantua Porwt, N. J. David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
Francis R. Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 


ee | Pe MUTiiiIFE INSURANCE. CO. 


. Tan 
become a necessity to successful A. 


farming. We aim to supply the de- This Company furnishes ALL Desraxe.Polten g, sand ENpowMENT InsvRANOE 
mand with goods that will return | ** actual Ner Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Ates.. of NINETEEN MILLIONs and 


: ; Surp.us of over Two and a Hair Miuuions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
profitable results, and our increasing | AND INCONTESTABLE. 


yearly sales is convincing proof of | Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY 0. BROWN 
the merit of our goods. _ The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
We manufacture special goods for | 409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, eistoned. FULLY PAID. e 








Potatoes and for Corn. | INSURES LIVES, GRANTS RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIG- 


Write for full descriptive circular, giving , TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


sent § er | puasident, SAMUEL 2. SHIPLEY Vie Pedaen, 7. WISTAR BROWN; ViewPreddont ant Actuary 
i I. P. THOMAS & SON CO., R : ; : " an 
2 South Delaware Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. | asa sR r of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Off 
" ‘Assistan: G@. ALSOP. 





